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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A very grave situation has arisen in Scandinavia. 
Norway and Sweden have hitherto conducted the 
business of divorce in so reasonable a spirit that it has 
come as a shock to find the negotiations at Karlstad 
at a deadlock over the question of Norwegian fortifica- 
tions. Sweden’s attitude, if the reports of the pro- 
ceedings at the conference are trustworthy, is arrogant. 
From the moment when Norway decided to sever the 
connexion, her desire has been to meet Sweden in 
every possible way. Apparently the Swedes have mis- 


taken conciliatory methods for weakness, and now seek | 


to impose conditions which Norway regards as humili- 
ating. 
near the frontier shall be demolished and that the 
ancient but recently repaired strongholds of Frederiksten 
and Konigsvinger shall be reduced to ruins. The new 
works Norway is prepared to abandon conditionally on 
Sweden agreeing to a general treaty of arbitration, but 


Sweden takes up the pedantic line that as Norway is | 
not yet an independent country, such an agreement is — 
As to the two ancient fortresses they are | 


impossible. 
certainly not a menace; they are of great sentimental 


value to Norway, and she will fight rather than destroy | 


them. 


Whatever the facts—and Professor Harold Hjarne 
denies emphatically that Sweden has demanded the 
levelling of Frederiksten and Konigsvinger—it is 
certain that bitter feeling has been roused in both 
countries. On either side it is urged that the other has 
ostentatiously prepared for war, and both assert indig- 
nantly that they have not moved a regiment or a ship 
in view of contingencies. Europe can only regard the 
pretensions of these small nations with impatience, and 
if they cannot settle their differences amicably the 
opinion is strongly held that the Powers should inter- 
vene. This as a matter of fact is said already to have 


They demand that all the new fortifications | 


; | happened, with the result that a compromise has been 

arrived at. Neither country can be ignorant of or 
‘indifferent to the penalty which might follow inter- 
national action. The Stockholm newspapers have 
chosen to consider that Norway’s “ big and threatening 
words” are mere bluff, and have made it more difficult 
for the Swedish Government to give way, even though 
they desired to do so. 


Hungary is at present passing through one of her 
innumerable political crises. Baron Fejervary’s minis- 
try took office last June, although the recent general 
election had resulted in favour of the coalition between 
Count Apponyi and M. Kossuth, who represented the 
national aspirations which were chiefly typified by the 
demand for the use of the Magyar language instead of 
German in the Hungarian army. From the point of 
view of the Emperor the coalition, determined not to 
give way on any of the items of its programme, as a 
government was impossible. So the Emperor had to 
find a ministry which would at least act as a stopgap 
| in the meantime. Count Tisza had for a considerable 
time been carrying on the unpalatable task, and it was 
necessary to find some equally devoted servant of the 
Emperor who would consent to so great a personal 
sacrifice as holding a thankless office. 


Baron Fejervary, a man of seventy-two, with little 
experience of politics, became Prime Minister and the 
struggles began in the Hungarian Parliament between 
the coalition majority and the ministry which not only 
_ ended in the Government’s defeat but brought about a 
state of affairs in which the Crown appeared to be the 
point of attack not the ministry. A deadlock resulted ; 
the ministry could not transact business, the Opposi- 
tion would not take office; and the Parliament was 
prorogued. And here begins the most curious deve- 
lopment of the whole affair which seems to change 
utterly the conditions of the contest by leading to the 
resignation of the Fejervary Cabinet. 


Between the prorogation and the time for Parliament 
reassembling Baron Fejervary found in M. Kristoff 
| an adviser who had a programme which seemed 
admirably adapted as a counterblast to that of the 
Nationalists. The movement for a very large extension 
of the suffrage in place of the present very narrow one 
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was to be supported. This brings in not only the 
socialists but the non-Magyar elements in Hungary to 
the support of the ministers against the more limited 
Magyar national aspirations. The new programme has 
been received with extraordinary enthusiasm. But if 
Baron Fejervary’s new plan of campaign has caused 
the coalition embarrassment, and to a great extent cut 
the ground from under it, such wide proposals equally 
embarrass the Emperor. It would not be convenient 
for the universal suffrage movement to extend to Austria 
as it would probably do if encouraged in Hungary. 
The Premier has not been able to secure sufficient 
support from the Crown and his resignation is the 
consequence. A wider issue has thus been raised in 
competition with merely Magyar aspirations ; and the 
immediate future politics of Hungary will be the con- 
flict between the two. 


It is now suggested that the Morocco Conference 
will meet in Madrid in November. The state of the 
country renders it important that an international 
settlement should be arrived at with as little delay as 
possible. Around Tangier the insecurity is so great 
that the Diplomatic Body has been compelled to make 
strong representations to the Moorish Government. 
Until the European Powers are agreed among them- 
selves as to the future it cannot be expected that any 
improvement will take place. The Sultan is clearly 
incapable of maintaining order, and his surrender to 
France has further weakened his hold over the turbu- 
lent tribes. Germany apparently now realises that in 
encouraging his pretensions she was playing a dangerous 

me. Hence the negotiations which have occupied 

- Révoil and Dr. Rosen during the week in Paris, 
with a view to a complete understanding between 
France and Germany before the conference is convened, 
have presented fewer difficulties than might have been 
the case a month or six weeks ago. Dr. Rosen’s con- 
ciliatory attitude is in striking contrast with the line 
taken by Count von Tattenbach in Fez. 


The reports from Baku are so startling in particulars 
that it is very hard, if not impossible, to gauge the 
actual facts. But it is clear that the affair is grave 
and the situation very serious. The critical state of 
the oil-fields which represent European Russia's chief 
assets of industry may be gathered from the fact that 
the representatives of the principal oil firms have 
petitioned the Minister of Finance at S. Petersburg to 
adopt immediate measures for the protection of their 
property. The Emperor, moreover, has evidently taken 
the matter into his own hands, for he has telegraphed 
orders, it is stated, to Count Vorontsov-Dashkov, the 
Viceroy of the Caucasus, to take immediate military 
action to stamp out the conflict and the rioting in the 
town—an effectual salutary order, the delay of which, 
with the meagre information on the subject, it is hard 
to explain. Mr. Nobel, one of the chief local repre- 
sentatives of Russia’s petroleum industry, at an inter- 
view with the representative of ‘‘Le Matin”, has 
declared the announcement to be unfounded that the 
British works at Baku have been destroyed, and that 
it is incorrect to state that most of the wells are in 
flames. The fact that the derricks which had been set 
on fire by the leaders of the riots have been throwing 
out immense clouds of smoke has no doubt given rise 
to the latter announcement. 


A great quantity of oil has of course been destroyed, 
upwards of three 'million poods (50,000 tons), it is 
said. But the mention of this quantity brought a smile 
on Mr. Nobel’s face. This may be the extent of the 
damage, but the figures in comparison are not so 
alarming as they might appear, the annual output of 
oil at Baku being 600 to 700 million poods. The out- 
put season, moreover, is nearly at an end, and the bulk 
of this year’s supply has already left Baku. According 
tothe same informant Mr. Nobel likewise denies the 
truth of the report telegraphed that the destruction of 
the oil industry is well nigh accomplished by what has 
taken place at Baku. The conflagration which has de- 
stroyed the extensive works at Balahani and Sabounchi 
was occasioned in part by the rapid spread of the 
fire by terrific winds lasting for three whole days. The 


strife was not by any means a revolutionary contest of 
classes, but a religious feud of races, and politics had 
little or nothing to do with the whole revolt. It arose, 
in fact, from a low café brawl with the firing of a 
revolver by one of the party. 


Rioting has continued in Tokio, and has spread 
to Yokohama and other cities and towns. It was 
serious on Wednesday, though it might appear by 
several previous days’ news that the efforts of Ministers 
in explaining the peace treaty, suppression of news- 
papers and the proclamation of martial law had settled 
the commotion. Probably this will not happen until 
the ratification of the treaty ; but the Japanese have 
not yet been presented with the accomplished fact. 
There has been a demand for the summoning of a 
special session of the Diet as well as for the resignation 
of the Cabinet. As a sort of compromise the Ministers 
had a conference with members of different political 
parties and explained the peace terms. They have also 
the advantage of having obtained the advice of the 
Emperor to continue in office. A curious incident 
during the rioting was the threat of a police official 
that he would commit suicide with his men if the rioters 
burnt, as they threatened to do, a certain public build- 
ing ; and it had the desired effect. The political suicide 
of the Ministers might have been equally efficacious ; 
but this it seems is a course no more popular in Tokio 
than in some other capitals. 


It would seem as if Japan had had all her good 
fortune during the war and that her misfortunes 
began with the prospects of peace. The terrible loss 
of Admiral Togo’s flagship the ‘‘ Mikasa”’ is a striking 
case in point coming so recently after the great part it 
played in the battle of the Sea of Japan. Japan loses 
not only the finest of her ships, involving a money loss 
of a million and a half sterling if she cannot be raised, 
but apparently the greater number of her veteran crew. 
Will the investigation of the cause reveal want of skill 
or of care which might have prevented the accident ? 
If so, this and the angry mob of Tokio will have 
done something to reduce the Japanese to European 
average. A little kindly human fault will bring Japan 
into line with the Western world. 


Heavy rain throughout the affected tracts in Upper 
India has quite altered the situation. Such a burst at 
this time of the year—the aftermath of the monsoon— 
is not uncommon. Unfortunately it comes too late to 
save some part of the autumn crops, but it enables the 
spring harvest to be sown under favourable conditions 
and ensures a supply of pasture and fodder and thus 
avoids the loss of cattle which is one of the worst com- 
plications of a drought. Moreover it will secure em- 
ployment for the people and at least reduce the necessity 
for relief works. According to the reports, as much as 
ten inches of rain fell in a few hours and this deluge 
has naturally been accompanied by injury to buildings 
and damage from over-flooded rivers—but the loss must 
be far outweighed by the gain. There was never any 
serious question of postponing the Prince’s visit, but 
owing to this change it may be possible to adhere to the 
original programme from which it seemed likely that 
Rajputana would have to be excluded. 


We are glad to hear from a quite trustworthy source 
that Lord Curzon’s health has mended of late, and that 
he is once more in great heart. It is worth noting 
that already the quarrels and quibbles of an unhappy 
affair between himself and Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
Kitchener are, to practical intent and purpose, clean 
forgotten by the public. Only a few official sticklers 
fuss about the thing. It does not really now matter 
whether Mr. Brodrick managed to be right or Lord 
Curzon by his high-handed way put himself in the 
wrong. The fact remains that Lord Curzon, right or 
wrong, comes out of the business as strong a man as 
ever. There isa great section of the Conservative party 
which never entertains a doubt that Lord Curzon will 
lead it one day. 


We have little patience over the tangle of knots 
which both sides more or less are trying to tie over 
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the question of Chinese labour in South Africa. What 
are the simple issues which the Bishop of Hereford, 
Bishop Wilkinson, and so many others are tending 
to obscure by their arguments? Those who favour 
the ordinance believe that the mines, in another 
word the resources, of the Transvaal ought to be 
developed without loss of time: Chinese labour is the 
only present means to that end: it does not imply 
slavery, even if it may be attended by some ills and 
political inconveniences : therefore it is adopted as the 
only practical way—and not an immoral way—out of 
the difficulty. The other side distrust mines and mine- 
owners and are not anxious to see the country de- 
veloped in this direction. It is this which feeds their 
feeling, and colours all their argument, against yellow 
labour. 


Why do they not own up proudly to their honest 
hatred? They would be confessing themselves rather 
impracticable no doubt, even impossible as men of the 
world, but they would free themselves of the imputa- 
tion of party factiousness, and—when they talk of slavery 
and the rights of white labour—of a charge even of 
humbug. If yellow labour had been imported to 
develop the farming industry of the country, not its 
gold mines, this agitation would never have arisen. It 
is not in its essence a political party agitation though 
made to look like one ; but simply an agitation against 
rich men and gold mines. 


Lord Ripon in his speech this week argued before an 
audience more or less agricultural that if Canada were 
helped by preferential duties to flood the English 
market with her corn the English farmer would in the 
end be ruined. But the truth is the farmer no longer 
lives by growing corn for bread. The most valuable 
part of the wheat crop to-day, at least the most paying 
part to him, is the straw, not the grain: in fact a 
large quantity of the grain is not used for bread. , 
However perhaps it does not very much matter what 
your political conscience or political prejudice, which- 
ever it be, makes you say to the English farmer. He 
might be deaf as the adder in his hedge for all the im- 
pression the party speakers make on him so far as his 
vote at the next general election goes. 


Most of the farmers will vote Tory as ever, and would 
continue to do so whether the views of Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Michael Hicks Beach prevailed 
in the party. Not to put a gloss on the matter, the 
English farmer suspects the attitude of the Liberal 
party towards the agricultural labourers. He has a 
notion that Liberals are in favour of raising the wages 
of the labourers and their general standard of life, and 
of making somebody-—too likely himself—pay for it. 
He attributes moreover rather too much educational 
zeal to the Liberals, and rather too little of that robust 
patriotism or jingoism or imperialism which he talks 
and believes in thoroughly at a national crisis. Lord 
Ripon and his friends have no real chance of winning 
over the farmers as a class. 


Speculation as to the date of the General Election has 
been revived in some quarters by the appointment of 
Col. D. A. Johnston, Mr. A. Glen K.C. and Mr. 
Howel Thomas of the Local Government Board as a 
committee to collect information for the guidance of 
the Government in drafting a Redistribution Bill. The 
committee will not report for three months probably 
and the Government would hardly trouble about col- 
lecting new facts if they did not intend to submit a 
measure to Parliament tefore the General Election. 
Some people are asking why the Government have 
thought it necessary to appoint this committee at all ? 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues made their views on the 
subject plain in July last. Apparently they do not 
intend to adhere to the plan outlined in the uncalled- 
for resolutions. Otherwise the committee would have 
been appointed not to collect general data for the 
guidance of the Ministry, but to assist the determina- 
tion of boundaries. 


_ Mr. Long has found a way out of the Land Purchase 
impasse in Ireland by inducing the Treasury to come 


to the rescue. Mr. Wyndham’s estimate of the amount 
that would be required has fallen altogether short of 
the necessity of the case, with the result that many 
transactions could not be completed because money 
was not forthcoming. It was a ridiculous and humi- 
liating position, and Mr. Long had to do something for 
the sake not only of Imperial credit but of Ireland 
itself. Under Mr. Wyndham’s Act not more than 
5,000,000 was to be advanced in any one of the first 
three years. Mr. Long, in a letter to Sir John Colomb, 
explains that he has induced the Treasury to guarantee 
an extra £2,000,000 for the current year and an extra 
410,000,000 for 1906. This means that all told 
423,000,000 of Land stock will have been issued 
fifteen months hence in order to enable Irish tenants to 
become proprietors. Mr. Long has thus given proof 
of the sincerity of his recent announcement that his 
policy is constructive. It was however hardly to be 
expected that the Nationalists would give him credit 
for this excellent stroke of business. In their view of 
course he has acted entirely in the interests of the 
landlords. 


Since the great earthquake in Calabria last Friday 
week there have been two further shocks, that on 
Thursday resulting in the entire loss of the town of Monte 
Rosso. Calabria is a well-known region of earth dis- 
turbances, and the people have acquired the coolness 
which comes from acquaintance with a familiar danger ; 
butithis great calamity has unnerved them, and they have 
fled panic-stricken from towns and villages into the 
open fields. To the loss of many hundreds of lives and 
the destruction of property there is to be added this 
misery of the homeless and destitute. It is a scene 
to call forth all sympathy, and Italians, with the 
King and Queen at their head, are doing much to 
relieve the distress. Though the calamitous results of 
the earthquake have fallen on Calabria the disturbance 
has been felt over a large tract of Italy. It travelled 
apparently from that province as a centre north at least 
as far as Florence; and at Rome, and Naples, and 
Castellammare, it produced very distinct effects. In 
Rome the public clocks were stopped. Southwards it 
was felt generally throughout Sicily, and in the light- 
house at Capo di Faro the light was put out for a 
moment. 


The Vicar of Avebury stands in sharp relief from some 
of his brethren ; for the way into his church is never 
barred either to the curious or the devout. Yet to him 
the temptation to keep it barred must be strong, for 
who knows if the stranger might not lift the lid of a 
fine oak chest in the church, dated 1634, and behold an 
unholy and unsavoury collection of jam pots, medicine 
bottles, marmalade pots and dirty rags? He might 
also observe that the space between the chest and the 
wall was wholly occupied by thick and ancient spiders’ 
webs. He would not however be very much shocked, 
for the rubbish heaps in the churchyard and its generally 
uncared for condition would have well prepared him for 
this neglect within. This interesting church is oppressed 
with much tawdry decoration : cleanliness would be a 
more artistic ornament. 


The recent newspaper discussion on our ecclesiastical 
Dreyfus case (alias the Ridsdale judgment) has we 
suppose suggested the curious brochure of the Bishop 
of Chester on the vestments question. This latest 
episcopal allocution like everything else that the Bishops 
say on the subject is beside the mark. The point to 
grasp is that the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments were 
discreditable miscarriages of justice, and that until they 
have been reversed and apologised for it is hopeless to 
expect High Churchmen to listen to any suggestion of 
compromise. The recent attempt of an Evangelical 
newspaper to buttress up the unfairness of the Judicial 
Committee would be funny were it not discreditable. 
If disobedience to judgments not of law but of policy 
is a crime then the Dean of Canterbury is as great a 
criminal as say the Vicar of S. Albans, Holborn. Dean 
Wace refuses to obey Lords Selborne and Cairns when 
they order him to wear a cope, exactly as the Vicar in 
question disobeys them when they order him not to 
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wear a chasuble. Evangelicals are right in treating 
with contempt two of the worst ecclesiastical decisions 
of the nineteenth century. 


The Andover magistrates have been almost as busy 
as ever the last day or two signing summonses against 
motorists. Batch after batch of culprits have to be 
dealt with, and each batch includes someone who 
writes a furious letter to the papers. Justice! Who 
looks for it from these Andover magistrates? Sir 
Thomas Lipton, fined #5, vowed, if we recollect 
rightly, he would appeal to Quarter Sessions. Was 
it he who almost directly after the threat motored 
through Odiham, was summoned again and this time 
fined £15? Mr. Stephen Coleridge, taken and fined 
by the Andover magistrates the other day, proposes 
to avenge or remedy injustice by employing counsel 
and by a two-hour fight keep the magistrates from 
their luncheons. But there surely should be a way 
of defeating this plan. We would advise the magis- 
trates to go to their lunch and finish such cases later 
—‘‘ and wretches hang that jurymen may dine”’. 


As a fact we should say that the Andover magistrates 
in question are not particularly hostile to the motorist. 
For instance, Lord Portsmouth is one of these magis- 
trates, and has he not put up a notice warning motorists 
against atrap? The truth is the police are very active 
and scientific in their methods in this particular district. 
They have traps at a number of dangerous spots. A 
constable is stationed at either end, and a constable is 
stationed at the middle, and a superintendent is at 
hand. These men give evidence which cannot be 
shaken. Mr. Coleridge, with others, writes as if every 
motorist who comes near the town were taken by 
these terrible policemen. It is not so. Only a dozen 
motorists out of about a hundred and fifty who passed 
a trap one day—a Salisbury race day—were summoned. 
It is safe enough to drive a motor in the district: but it is 
expensive to drive at an illegal pace. We are utterly 
out of sympathy with those who drive a motor at an 
illegal pace, and then whimper because their pleasure 
is costly. That they do drive at an illegal pace it is 
childish to dispute. Colonel Verner’s really admirable 
letters on this subject, which we have lately printed, 
afford damning evidence of the fact that the hard-driving 
motorist commonly does not know at what rate he is 


going. 


We admit freely that there may be cases where it 
is more than excusable to drive a motor at above the 
legal pace ; for instance, for a doctor to do so where 
time saved may mean a life saved ; and kindred cases 
may occur toone. But this is a vastly different thing. 
Ordinarily, furious driving is selfish and hateful. We 
say this measuring the words most carefully. There 
are thousands of good motorists who take this view. 
It is to be hoped that the police throughout the country 
will assiduously make traps, and that the magistrates 
will fine all motorists who get caught in them. 


There has been the odd spectacle this week of the 
shareholders of an industrial company removing one of 
their directors on account of his religious convictions. 
If we look at the matter from the standpoint of com- 
mercial principle, one thing seems clear enough. What 
the shareholders of a company are concerned in is 
that the business on which they have risked capital 
should be conducted in the most advantageous way. 
Anything which is calculated, or which the share- 
holders might—erroneously or otherwise—consider cal- 
culated, to endanger the prospects of the business, or to 
lessen their receipts in any way, would afford legitimate 
ground for their active interference. If one of their 
directors chose to become a Fire-worshipper it would 
be no concern of theirs, as long as his genuflections 
before the mid-day sun did not interfere with the 
conduct or prospects of the undertaking in which they 
were interested. On the other hand, nobody can deny 
that a body of shareholders would be perfectly justified 
in removing a director, even if he had committed no 
worse sin than joining the Plymouth Brotherhood, if it 
were thought that his doing so in any way damaged the 
operations of their company. 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BALFOUR’S PALLIUM. 


. N R. BALFOUR’S address to the Scottish Volun- 
4 teers was in the main an explanation of his pre- 
vious utterances on the subject of Imperial Defence ; 
for it certainly travelled beyond the mere limits of the 
Volunteer problem. His former contention that an 
invasion of these shores was impossible provoked 
a considerable amount of adverse comment ;_ whilst 
doubt was expressed as to how the Prime Minister was 
voicing his own opinions, and how far those of his 
expert advisers. First we had Mr. Balfour in an op- 
timistic mood on the general situation—then Lord 
Roberts pessimistic, maintaining that the army of to- 
day was in no way better fitted for war than the army 
of 1899—then Mr. Arnold-Forster traversing the views 
of Lord Roberts; and, though denying the necessity 
for conscription, maintaining that the auxiliaries were 
practically useless as now organised. He advocated 
quality as against quantity, and this view we have 
always held to be right. Still it caused much ill- 
feeling, and perhaps unnecessarily alarmed the Volun- 
teers. So Mr. Balfour has now come forward to play 
oil to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s vinegar, and confer some 
semblance of logic and homogeneity on the various and 
possibly contradictory contentions of himself and his 
subordinates. Nevertheless we must regretfully admit 
that his latest pronouncement does not carry us much 
further towards the solution of this thorny problem. 
It is true that his speech has been much belauded in 
certain quarters. But we fail altogether to follow the 
reasoning of those who assume that because the Prime 
Minister and possibly also the Cabinet and the Defence 
Committee have come to certain conclusions on the 
subject of military policy, that policy must necessarily 
be right. All such things must clearly be the merest 
guesswork ; and in war it is notorious that guesswork 
is very generally erroneous. 

The main object of Mr. Balfour’s pronouncement 
appears to be the desire to reconcile the existence of 
the Volunteers with the ‘‘ blue water” theories he has 
adopted. Now he plainly lays down that, though in- 
vasion is impossible, raids are possible. This at any 
rate is something to be thankful for. It gives shape to 
what we have often urged, when we have pointed out 
that the moral, if not material, effect of raids on our 
credit and monetary system generally would be immense 
and far-reaching. It is at least a great advance that this 
point of view should be clearly recognised, especially as 
the previous utterances of the Prime Minister did not 
make this clear. He very rightly maintains that a home 
defence army—in this particular case the Volunteers— 
is really part and parcel of the Indian defence problem ; 
since the stronger the home defence force, the more 
men it will be possible to send to India in case of 
emergency. It is quite true, as he says, that conscrip- 
tion will not help us towards maintaining a force for 
the defence of India, Canada and other dependencies in 
peace-time, as conscripts of course could not be kept 
permanently abroad. But the real gain of conscription 
would be the immense reserve of national strength it 
would produce. For though compulsion to send 
conscripts abroad would be lacking, we cannot think 
that patriotic sentiment is so weak that, when the time 
of stress comes, men would not be forthcoming willingly 
to serve abroad, as was the case during the South 
African war. But if conscription were in force, the 
difference would be the much greater military value of 
those who would be forthcoming over those who, with 
commendable patriotism, were available during the 
South African crisis. Nothing could have been 
better and more sensible than Mr. Balfour’s warn- 
ing as to our future liabilities, in spite of the new 
Anglo-Japanese treaty. It would indeed be an evil 


effect of the instrument were ill-advised people 
to imagine that the new order of things would in any 
sense decrease our responsibilities in the East, or 
permit of any reduction in our military forces or our 
army expenditure. If for no other reason this speech 
would be memorable for this wise and timely warning. 
But Mr. Balfour in no way told us how a force, and the 
large addition of officers required, could be provided 
for a great emergency in India; and it is noticeable 
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that he was altogether silent as to the rdle which the 
Militia would play in such a case. 

The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” has now taken up the sub- 
ject with an inaugural letter from the pen of Sir 


| 


Frederick Maurice, who carries the’ subject a point | 


further; but he, like Mr. Balfour, Lord Roberts and 
others, does not carry it far enough, and, like some of 
these, he has not the courage of his convictions. He 
truly says that the real cause of weakness, as matters 
now stand, is not the lack of recruits, but the lack of 
the right sort ; and he is of opinion that in no part of 
the empire are we really ready to meet a great emer- 
gency. Asa remedy he proposes that military service 
should be a sine qua non for Government employment. 
This is of course an excellent idea. But we much fear 
that even this consummation would not give us the 
desired result. Above all it would in no way help 
us towards solving the vital problem of providing a 


‘sufficient quota of competent officers in the event of 


mobilisation on a large scale. It is comparatively easy 
to improvise men—at least infantry men—who can be 
rapidly trained. But in the case of officers it is a very 
difficult matter. That was one of the great difficulties 
which faced us during the South African War; and 
without conscription it must always be the same. 

As a fact all authoritative speakers and writers— 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Roberts, Sir Frederick Maurice, and 
others—evade the real issue. They tell us that great 
efforts may be required; whilst, as Sir F. Maurice 
rightly points out, it is no dictatorial Napoleon who 
has imposed such largely increased responsibilities upon 
us in all quarters of the globe. This has been done 
solely by the desire of the people, or at any rate its 
chosen representatives. He also tells us that we must 
alter our system, and create a ‘‘new model” army. 
But at this point Sir Frederick, with the nation, stops. 
The latter certainly provides, though with some distaste, 
immense sums towards the maintenance of national 
armaments. But the public will not take a hand at the 


plough. Other countries as free and enlightened as | 


England put up with conscription; and in the issue they 
have not suffered in consequence either in national 
credit, physique, commerce, or in the efficiency of their 
skilled workmen. It is merely begging the question to 
say that conscription will not provide Indian or colonial 
garrisons. No one ever supposed it would. The real 
issue is this. Supposing we had to fight one day for 
our existence as a nation, as Japan has recently had to 
do. How should we come out of the struggle? 
There are many situations in which even the navy 
could not help us. Indeed all the expedients advanced 
for increasing our military efficiency are excuses to 
avoid the real issue. Let the Volunteers be twice as 
numerous and efficient as they are at present. They 
could not serve us when the day of trial came ; and 
to realise this, it is in no way necessary to be an 
opponent of the ‘‘ blue water” school of thought. 
Perhaps it is wearisome to reiterate over and over 
again, as we have done, these obvious facts. But 
when we find that almost every leading public man 
who speaks on the subject, enunciates most amply all 
the arguments for conscription, and then stops short of 
the dreaded issue, it is necessary to speak out. One 
tells us that rifle clubs will achieve the desired end. 
Another maintains that the Volunteers will be the 
saviours of the situation ; whilst another tells us—an 
admirable suggestion as far as it goes—that salvation 


is to be found by converting discharged soldiers into | 
| commerce to which they look forward as one reward of 


policemen and postmen. But in effect there is only 
one way by which a great nation can maintain its 
position. It is by the flower of its manhood taking a 
share in the first duty and the highest privilege of a 
citizen, instead of leaving it to the fluctuations of the 
labour market to provide the men who will, to use Mr. 
Balfour’s phrase, constitute the ‘‘ might ” wherewith to 
uphold the “ right ” of the British Empire. 


THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA. 


“[TSERE were many reasons, besides the supreme 
interest of the war, why the struggle in Man- 
churia should be watched anxiously by nations remote 
from the scene. It was not only the daring of Japan 


in matching herself against an adversary who loomed 
so hugely, by comparison, on the map; nor the fact 
that the struggle between enemies so apparently 
disproportioned was between an Eastern and a 
Western Power for supremacy in Eastern Asia. 
There remained, behind these political considerations, 


the question of the commercial future of a great 


region whose potentialities people were just beginning 
to perceive. The remark made some years ago by a 
well-known student of Oriental politics, that ‘‘in no 
part of the world is commercial power so directly con- 
ditioned upon political power as inthe Far East”, 
could receive no clearer illustration than from recent 
events. The tenour of Russia’s reply some years ago 
to Mr. Hay’s expression of hope that she would asso- 
ciate herself in the policy of the ‘‘open door” left her 
intentions at least open to suspicion. So that, besides 
and beyond the supreme interest of the Titanic fight 
between a great European Power and a newly arisen 
Asiatic Power for political supremacy, there lay the 
question whether the door into Manchuria with all 
its commercial possibilities should be open or closed. 
We have yet to await the full text of the treaty of 
peace ; but the synopsis which has been published of 
Articles 3 and 5 indicates a sufficiently clear under- 
taking on the part of both nations—(1) to withdraw 
their troops from Manchuria ; (2) to put no obstacles 
in the way of the ‘‘ general measures (which shall be 
alike for all nations) that China may take for the 
development of the commerce and industry of Man- 
churia "—which must be taken to imply (3) a pur- 
pose of restoring the country to China with a request 
that she will administer it on the principle of the 
‘open door’. That is precisely the policy which 
everyone in this country has desired. It has been 
defined otherwise as ‘‘ equality of opportunity”’, but 
there will be no jealousy of the possession by Japan of 
so much superiority of opportunity as may be due to 
her propinquity and acquired prestige. 

It is desirable in fact that she should possess that 
prestige. China has ways of her own of introducing 
order and settled government among her outlying de- 
pendencies ; but they are not rapid ways. Her people 
have overflowed into Manchuria till, of the 21,000,000 
inhabitants now attributed to it, nine-tenths are pure 
Chinese. We are in presence of the anomaly that 
Chinese writing, and Chinese only, is employed: even 
the Government proclamations, which, as Mr. Little 
remarks in his recent work, every self-respecting Man- 
darin is persistently engaged in issuing, are couched in 
Chinese, while Manchu is practically confined to, and 
used perfunctorily only at, special functions of the 
Peking Court. But the advance has been of the cha- 
racter of a wave pushing before it a fringe of foam. 
Settled government has followed behind, and it will be 
well that the strong hand of a Power possessing a 
genius for organisation should be there to help the 
Mandarins re-settle districts which must have been 
badly unsettled by the recent war. There has 
always been brigandage in Manchuria: we heard 
a good deal of Hung-hu-tze at the outset, 
and we may be sure that their numbers have not 
lessened. For a people orderly and easily governed 
when things go well, the Chinaman turns bandit with 
remarkable facility when they go wrong. But he will 
resume his peaceable pursuits with equal facility when 
they are put right; and the Japanese may be trusted to 
help put them right quickly, in the interests of the 


| the efforts they have put forth. Of the potentialities of 


that commerce Mr. Hosie gave us a vivid picture in the 
work on Manchuria and its resources which was 
reviewed in these pages on 31 August, 1901. It was 
some fifty miles north of Moukden and a hundred south 
of the point where Russian and Japanese interests in 
the railway are to be divided, that he ‘‘ saw a sight which 
impressed him more than anything he had previously 
witnessed in his travels with the magnitude of Chinese 
trade’. ‘‘ Until late in the afternoon [he writes]. . . 
we met at least a thousand carts heavily laden with 
the produce of the interior. . . . If we take the average 
team to have numbered five animals we met some 
5,000 animals in one day.” That was before the com- 
pletion of the railway, and when produce had to be 
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carried to Newchwang either in carts or in boats , of the influence that many predict Japan will come Tt 
down the Liao. It requires no great stretch of imagi- gradually to assert within the area of the Middle ic 
nation to conceive how that trade may expand now | Kingdom itself. But neither must it be forgotten that 

that there is substituted for means of conveyance so | Russia remains installed at Harbin, and retains a hold r 
cumbrous the rapid and serviceable method of steam. | on the Pacific. hi 
Carts will now act as feeders to the railway, which ————— ad 
will be served moreover by the various waterways that ps 
Japan will take care doubtless to see opened to trade. JAPAN AND DIVINE RIGHT. - 
The policy of Russia was to keep them closed. Art. 1 th 
of the treaty of Aigun (1858) lays down that ‘“‘ the T= religious doctrine of the divine right of kings ‘a 
navigation of the Amur, the Sungari, and the Usuri is : 


and governors which has played so great a part 


permitted only to Russian and Chinese craft; the 
navigation of these rivers shall be interdicted to those 
of every other State”. And though the stipulation 
was omitted from the treaty negotiated two years 
later by General Ignatieff at Peking, it was expressly 
revived in that negotiated by the Marquis Tséng at 
S. Petersburg in 1881. Diplomacy rejoices so much in 
language designed to conceal thoughts which may be 
unpleasant to anybody concerned, that plain men are 
sometimes puzzled to know exactly what meaning is 
intended. A plain man might have preferred to see 
those clauses abrogated, but it can hardly be that a 
nation so bent on extending its commerce will submit 
to see its ships excluded from the waterways of a great 
region with which it purposes to trade; so it may be 
assumed that the opening of these rivers comes within 
the scope of the ‘“‘general measures which shall be 
alike for all nations” that China is to be persuaded 
to take. 

Of the three provinces into which Manchuria is 
divided the Southern, Feng-tien, which contains 
Moukden, is the smallest though the ‘most populous 
and fertile. The Central, Kirin, contains both the 
point, Kwang-Chen-tze, at which the railway is to 
be ‘‘ worked jointly between the Russians and the 
Japanese ”, and Harbin, the centre of Russian occupa- 
tion and the point of junction with the Vladivostok line. 
North of this again lies Hei-lung-chiang, which contains 
half the total area of Manchuria, but only 2,000,000 in- 
habitants, and is the least settled or developed of the 
whole. But it contains, besides its capital, Tsitsihar, 
the historic towns of Aigun and Blagoveschensk ; and 
when we are told that fifteen soldiers are to be allowed 
as railway guards to every kilometre, it may assist our 
calculations to note that while Japan obtains some 
440 miles from Dalny to Kwang-Chen-tze Russia 
retains, besides the 150 between Harbin and Kwang- 
Chen-tze, some 1,050 between the western frontier of 
Hei-lung-chiang and Vladivostok. It will be curious to 
watch the resumption, by the Chinese, of authority in 
Harbin and throughout the great region to the north 
of the railway which is called after the Chinese name 
(Hei-lung-chiang means Black Dragon River) of the 
Amur. Manchuria presents indeed the aspect of a 
ee in solution in several important respects. 

ill the elimination of Russian and Japanese influence 
be completed with the removal of the troops, and 
Chinese officials be left to govern according to 
the methods which commend themselves to the 
Mandarin mind? or will the influence of the Russian 
railway guards and personnel at Harbin and elsewhere 
in the North, and of Japanese railway guards and 
immigrants in the South, continue to be felt? Japan 
entered upon the war primarily, of course, to preserve 
Korea as a field for the enterprise of her people, and 
to push back the Russian power which threatened to 
become a menace to her from the opposite coasts. But 
it is hardly to be expected that she will refrain from a 
measure of peaceful penetration in Manchuria as well. 


Her trade there was considerable before the war, and | 
numbers of her people have flocked in behind as her | 
It is not likely that in actual labour | 
they will enter into serious competition with the Chinese, | 


armies advanced. 
but they will certainly take part in developing the com- 


other ways. Restoration, again, implies military re- 
occupation ; and it has been suggested that, in the 


treaty between China and Japan which will presumably | 


formalise the change, provision may be made for the 
organisation under Japanese auspices of the Chinese 
forces destined for the purpose. The great outlying 
dependency of China seems to offer itself, in fact, as a 
corpus upon which may be made immediate experiment 


_ had suffered a series of defeats ? 
merce, resources and natural wealth of Manchuria in | 


in politics has recently come before the world in a 
remarkably novel form owing to the war between 
Russia and Japan. Many people, whose tastes are 
more philosophic than warlike, will probably remember 
the terms in which Japanese soldiers and sailors 
announced their victories to their sovereign, long after 
most other details of the war have faded from their 
memory. Especially after the final victory of Tsu- 
Shima they will recall that Admiral Togo ascribed 
his success to the virtues of his Majesty the Mikado 
or to the virtues of the Mikado’s ancestors. That 
was a form of address which was of startling novelty. 
It seemed meant sincerely, and quite naturally, to 
express a sentiment or a fact which the Japanese 
would accept as a matter of course, and the feel- 
ings with which they would regard this momentous 
event. Yet no other general, in the Western world 
at least, would have so announced the result of a battle 
to his sovereign. We are familiar enough with the 
pious ascription of success in war to the guidance and 
direction of the Supreme Providence who has deigned 
to favour the victor and defeat the forces of the van- 
quished. But in this instance there was wanting what 
we should regard as the higher religious element which 
assigns the disposition and ordering of human events 
to the Divine power and wisdom. There have been 
occasions when European Christian sovereigns or 
statesmen have seemed wanting in tact and good 
taste in assuming, apparently too readily and too 
unctuously, that the success in their affairs could be 
represented as an interposition of the Divine Providence 
in their favour. That has been regarded as offensive 
even by nations who hold firmly to the general doctrine 
of the divinity that shapes the ends of individuals and 
of nations. But the Japanese attitude of mind seemed 
to offend and shock still more deeply the Christian 
feelings on this subject. Apparently in whatever way 
we were to understand the influence of the Mikado on 
the success of his arms, he was not supposed to be 
under the direction of a higher power than himself or 
the spirits of his ancestors. 

These addresses to the Japanese sovereign were 
the more striking from the fact that his enemy was the 
Tsar of Russia, whose position in many respects is 
more comparable with the Mikado’s than that of any 
other European sovereign. In Russia, as in Japan, 
the title of the throne is not considered to be founded 
on any statutory or other constitutional act of settle- 
ment. The rule of the Tsar is based upon the con- 
ception which was once familiar to all European peoples, 
and was the foundation of their allegiance to their 
sovereigns. And yet neither the Tsar himself, nor any 
of his ministers or generals, could have dreamed for a 
moment of claiming or declaring that to him personally, 
by virtue of his unique character, the merit of Russian 
success in arms would be due. The occasion never 
arose, but as the Russian theory of divine right 
would not ascribe to the Tsar the credit for victories, 
neither would it make the Tsar responsible per- 
sonally for defeats and misfortunes. This reflection 
raises an interesting point as to the Mikado. What 
view of the Mikado’s influence would the Japanese 
have taken if, instead of being victorious, they 
The riots that have 
taken place in Japan since the conclusion of peace show 
that there are the same kinds of materials for revolu- 
tions in Japan as there are in European nations when a 
dynasty is associated with some national misfortune, 
such as the terms of the peace are in the opinion of 
many Japanese. Suppose that something more than 
a matter of opinion had been in issue, and that there had 
been an abundance of concrete facts in the total failure 
of the Japanese armies and navies to win victories? 
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The virtues of the occupant of the throne and of his 
ancestors would appear in that case to have broken 
down, and we might ask what are his safeguards 

inst a revolution. The dynasty of a Napoleon went 
down with Napoleon III. and the virtues of the Emperor 
himself and those of his ancestor the first Napoleon 
could not save it. Why not the Mikado’s? The two 
cases however are evidently not similar. There was 
no suggestion in the rioting at Tokio and elsewhere, 
that the blame for the supposed unfavourable peace was 
imputed to the Mikado himself. 

It may appear inconsistent to ascribe success to him 
and that all reverses should be placed to the account 
of his ministers. But the Japanese during the recent 
disturbances have in fact acted practically on the dis- 
tinction ; and there is probably good reason to believe 
that in the face of events more serious they would not 
have done otherwise. This is a remarkable instance 
of running in double harness such incompatibles as 
a theory of constitutional government and the theory 
of a sovereign whose credentials, if not actually 
what may be called of divine right, are more than 
terrestrial and possess a supernatural sanction. There 
is no difficulty in understanding that under the form 
divine right took in the Europe of earlier days, or as 
it takes in Russia, the Sovereign escapes censure for 
national calamities, as everything can be attributed to 
an over-ruling Providence or the faults of ministers. 
In a constitutional government where the monarch 
is purposely protected by the responsibility of his 
ministers the question of his personal responsibility 
does not arise. Japan has a régime under which any 
credit goes to the Mikado and any discredit to his 
ministers. He reminds us of Charles II. when he 
explained the cleverness of his speech and the alleged 
folly of his actions by saying ‘‘My words are my 
own, my acts are my ministers’”. The legal 
fiction that.the king can do no wrong is the ex- 
pression of the fact that his ministers are the per- 
sons to whom praise or blame is to be assigned. ‘ 
The Japanese conception of the Mikado’s functions 
resembles much more the Roman Catholic belief in the 
inerrancy of the head of the Church than anything 
which has had vogue in Europe. yolitics. Oo up- 
holders of the divine right of temporal sovereigns have 
understood it as conferring such divinely directed 
wisdom as would ensure the infallibility of those 
sovereigns’ acts of state, as the Roman Church has 
claimed for the ecclesiastical acts of the Pope its 
head. But the Japanese conception of the Mikado 
is even a stronger instance of the belief in a per- 
sonality on earth who is representative of celestial 
power. Amidst all the changes which have come over 
Japan since 1868, when the position of the Mikado in 
the State was settled with many of the accessories of 
modern European constitutionalism, the religious view 
of the Mikado has remained what it was in Shin- 
toism, the original element which has become so 
Strangely intermingled with Buddhism, Confucianism 
and several other philosophical or ethical systems. In 
that religion Japan is the country of the gods; the 
Mikado is the direct descendant and actual representa- 
tive of the Sun goddess ; and the whole duty of a good 
Japanese consists in obeying without question the 
commands of the Mikado. He unites the spiritual and 
the temporal functions therefore in a manner to which 
Europe offers no parallel. His virtues and those of 


his ancestors have no points of comparison with what 
we understand by the virtues of a sovereign and his 
ancestors. 


Bearing these facts in mind, the shock to | 


the religious feelings, when we find apparently no — 


reference to a disposing Power beyond man in the 


addresses to the Mikado which we have mentioned, is | 
somewhat mitigated however unsympathetic may be | 


the idea of the Sun goddess to us. We do not profess 


to know to what extent scepticism has modified or will © 


modify such a conception of divine right. 


In the mean- | 


time however it is a guarantee of loyalty to the throne | 


as similar doctrines have always been. They give in- 


deed the most intelligible account of what is meant by © 


loyalty to the person of a monarch. 


THE CITY. 


“] BEBE has been a pronounced check to quotations 

in the Consol market due almost entirely to the 
outflow of gold which has already taken place and to 
the rumours which have been current in respect of the 
large amounts likely to be engaged on New York 
account. The statement that a million sterling had 
been taken out of the Bank for the United States 
proved to be incorrect, but following the rise in the 
German bank rate to 4 per cent. a considerable demand 
for gold on German account developed and it was 
thought quite probable that—in self-protection and as 
a measure of precaution—the Bank of England rate 
would again be raised. This was not, however, done, 
although it is hardly likely that it can be avoided, and 
meanwhile the uncertainty is reflecting itself in lower 
prices for Consols and other Government securities. 
The transition stage towards more normal conditions 
following peace must necessarily entail fluctuations 
and as we have already pointed out the requirements 
of South America, Egypt, and the Western States of 
America are much greater than usual owing to the 
bountiful harvests. But with the readjustment effected 
prices should certainly recover and the present there- 
fore offers an excellent opportunity to investors who 
by disposition or in consequence of trustee obliga- 
tions, turn towards the finest British securities. A 
stock of this character which is worthy of attention 
is the 3 per cent. debenture stock of the East Indian 
Railway which may be bought at about 933, free of 
stamp duty—and at the price yields £3 4s. 6d. per 
cent. ; this stock is a direct guarantee of the Indian 
Government and India Threes only yield about 
43 1s. 3d. at current prices. But throughout the 
list may be found many high-grade investments to be 
picked up only in small quantities it is true, which may 
be safely locked away with every possibility of a sub- 
stantial appreciation in value during the next year or 
two. 

The Stock Exchange has been mainly occupied with 
the details of the settlement during the past week, and 
several causes have combined to make the work much 
heavier than usual. The rise in the values during the 
past account, more particularly in the Mining market, 
has brought much satisfaction to the ‘‘ bulls” and this 
has assisted the undoubted broadening of the markets 
which is in evidence. There is nobody equal to the 
Stock Exchange speculator for launching out when 
things are going his way and in every market virtually 
without exception there is a solid basis for optimism at 
the present time. We have frequently referred to the 
wide influence exercised by the South African market 
and there are few operators who have not an interest in 
gold shares. The many months of patient waiting 
have at last turned in his favour and ‘‘ differences ” are 
flowing in to many who have for so long been 
accustomed to pay out—in many instances the South 
African market has been deserted for other sections 
where fortune has been more kind, but now the profits 
made from American rails and Foreign rails are further 
increased by a partial return of the previous losses in 
mining shares and with renewed confidence the 
“bull” has extended his purchases whilst the spread 
of confidence has brought fresh purchasers into the 
field. 

The most interesting feature in the House has been 
the revival of interest in Home railway stocks which 
have been extensively bought and certainly have every 
appearance of going better. The prime factor in the 
improvement is the better trade outlook but there is 
also a good deal to be said for the ‘‘swing of the 
pendulum” theory. Home rails have been out of fashion 
for so long that it is time the turn came, and at the 
current prices the yield from certain Ordinary stocks 
is tempting, apart from the prospect of an increase 
in capital value. The complete returns of the work- 
ing of British railways for 1904 just issued by the 
Board of Trade are especially interesting at this time 
and the figures are very instructive. The most notice- 
able point is the increase of £422,000 in the goods 
receipts whilst accompanying this expansion there was 
a reduction of 2°8 per cent. in goods train mileage 
although an increase of 0*°5 per cent. in goods train 
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mile receipts was shown: this points to unmistakable _pany’s valuation of the property, and that a Life policy 
progress in administration and bears out the remarks | is taken which cancels the mortgage when the policy 
made by various chairmen at railway companies’ meet- _ becomes a claim. In the meantime the company under- 
ings that the handling of goods traffic was receiving takes not to call in the mortgage so long as the 
the closest attention. The burdenof rates andtaxes to premiums and the interest are paid. As compared 
which allusion has been made in almost every com- | with the rent paid by a tenant the expenditure is not 
pany’s report is clearly borne out by the fact that of the | very much more, and in some cases the combined 
total increase of £611,000 in the working expenses no payment for interest, premiums and repairs does not 
less than £243,000 is due to increased taxation. amount to the rent; while at death the house becomes 
The following table showing the chief Ordinary the property of the man’s estate. 
stocks with current quotations, yield per cent. and § When the amount required on mortgage is sub- 
highest and lowest quotation for 1905 and 1904 may be | stantial and the property is of a good class, there is no 
interesting to those who have not the means of seeing | difficulty in arranging such a contract as this with any 
the figures in a tabulated form. insurance company and the best office for Life assurance 


Highest and Lowest | may be selected. With very few exceptions, however, 


c t Yield Prices 
Railway Pies parC. ie 1904 the best companies do not make any feature of this 
Ook class of business. The security they require scarcely 
¥ . . . 
ito opeterte 77, 79} meets the view of the man without any capital. 
reat Eastern, inary ee 84 314 0 95 2 
Great Northern, Pref. Con. Ord. «. 101 310 6 Bs 98} 104 96 P The house purchase — companies ave a 
Great Western, Con. Ord. ae 1304 3 18 e 46 1354 45. 12, variety of plans for providing the necessary margin 
ire and Yorkshire, Con. » » 104 «111 74 
Londen, ond South Const, between the amount advanced on mortgage and the 
470 1314 127} value of the property. The policy-holder has to be 
ndaon «Western, Conso ee IS) I 1 . 
London and S.-Western, Con. Ord. .. 163, 314 © 171 356 3a insured for a certain length of time, or to pay a specified 
Metropolitan, Consolidated... e, 219 © 0 go 102, 83, | amount in premiums before he can obtain an advance. 
North British, Ordinary it Any insurance company does practically the same thing, 
orth-Eastern, Consols.. T1405 316 © 1448334 1453 137 > 
stee a | since the surrender value on a policy after a few years 


provides the difference between the amount advanced 

American rails have been an uneven market and will | and the value of the property. Except for small pro- 
probably remain so until the currency requirements of | perty, with which the ordinary insurance companies do 
the Western States are more fully known—advices | not care to trouble, the system can be worked to excel- 
from bankers and merchants in the United States lent advantage with almost any Life office. When, 
report a continuation of expanding trade and whilst | however, advances upon property are the principal 
this remains so the quotations for the better stocks | investments of a company, and when the extension of 
should not fall away. The speculative position in New | the assurance business “depends entirely upon the 
York has been eased by the transfer of a number of | advance of money upon mortgage, there are many 


accounts to this side where the fortnightly settlements 
give greater freedom as against the daily settlements 
in Wall Street. 

Anxious as we are to see a genuine revival of interest 
in the South African mining market we regret that the 
immediate activity has been chiefly concerned with 
Rhodesian propositions which in our opinion do not 
warrant the present prices. A great deal has been 
made of the statement by Professor Gregory at a 


meeting of the British Association that the reet on the | 


Rhodesia Banket Company's properties is the true 
Rand banket formation. We should strongly urge 
investors not to be influenced by statements of this 
nature as even assuming the formation is as claimed 
there is much work to be done before the shares can 
justify the present price. Those who are behind the 
market movements are extremely astute market 
manipulators and the public is no match for them. 
We should prefer to see the market develop along the 
lines of well-known companies the properties of which 
have been thoroughly proven and are capable of close 
valuation. 
Angelo Deep, Kleinfontein, Casons, Durban Deep, 
City and Suburban as specially worth attention and we 
are satisfied that there are many other shares of pro- 
ducing mines or of mines on the eve of production 
which are cheap at present prices. Let the public keep 
to propositions of substantial merit and we shall hear 
less of the disappointments of the Kaffir market and 
let the financial houses do less promotion and more real 
work. Outside of the mines of the class we indicate 


there are many legitimate speculative investments in | 


ground lying on the Eastern and Western Rand, but 


these must necessarily be in the nature of a lock-up in- 


vestment and the investor should take expert advice 
before buying. 


INSURANCE. 
HOUSE-PURCHASE SYSTEMS. 


HERE is much that is attractive about the com- 
bination of assurance with the purchase of house 
property. 


presented most prominently by Life assurance companies 
in which comparatively little confidence can be felt. 
The method is that money is advanced on mortgage to 


the extent of about two-thirds of the insurance com- | 


Among these we should consider Angelos, | 


A number of schemes of this kind have | 
been put forward in recent years, but they are frequently | 


_ dangers to the company. It is fatally easy to make 
| unwise advances, and the locking up of a large 
| proportion of the funds in one class of investment, 
' and that of a kind not readily realised, is a distinct 
| source of weakness. It may safely be said that no 
| Life assurance company which makes house purchase 
_ the principal feature of its business is desirable for Life 
| assurance alone. Within moderate limits the business 
| is, however, good for a company, as well as beneficial 
to the purchaser. Well-selected business of this kind 
leads to the permanence of the policies, and at the same 
time enables a company to obtain a high rate of interest, 
| together with adequate security. Of course an advance 
| upon property may be accompanied by any kind of 
| assurance policy. The smallest annual outlay results 
| from a policy payable only at death and with premiums 
_ continuing during the whole of life. At a somewhat 
| higher premium the number of annual payments can be 
| limited with the result that during old age the only 
| annual payment is the interest on the mortgage. At a 
| still greater annual cost endowment assurance can be 
_ taken, and the mortgage is paid off at the maturity of 
| the policy at any selected age and then the house 
| becomes the unencumbered property of the purchaser. 
Up to the present the best companies have not made it. 
known to any appreciable extent that they are willing 
to do business of this kind, while on the other hand it 
has been much advertised by offices which cannot com- 
mand unqualified confidence. The result is that the 
combination of house purchase and Life assurance has 
| not been utilised by the public to so large an extent as 
it might be and as the advantages of the system suggest 
| that it should be. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF RUSSIAN 
CHARACTER. 


| 

S Bowe the Russian is three parts Oriental is still a 
| prevailing idea, particularly among ourselves. 
' To a certain extent where tradition is primarily con- 
| cerned, this view is perhaps not altogether inaccurate. 
| But it is, nevertheless, just the remaining non-Eastern 
portion in the Russian temperament and its particular 
shade of colouring in his character that constitute a 
puzzling, nondescript subject of study. No man 
escapes his fate—so runs the national proverb. Let 
a sympathetic hand but uplift this fatalistic veil and 
reveal the true Russian as he really is, and we are 


we 
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at ‘once confronted in one and the same individual 
with highly perplexing alternations between despair- 
ing fatalism and nervous impatience ; between passive 
resignation and seething, unbridled passion. Like 
the climatic phases of his country, the Russian can 
be frigid to a point of moroseness, and yet under 
the canopy of chilling snow there nestles a warm 
undercurrent of an enthusiastically prolific nature, 
ready to burst forth into ecstasy at the first glowing 
touch of a warm sympathetic sun-ray. To the 
revolutionary propagandist, who knows well how best 
to handle this sensitive material, the half-educated 
Russian presents an easy prey. The mental develop- 
ment of the educated Russian on the other hand is 
usually so expansive and filmy, yet so elastic in its 
growth, that it resembles the budding and blossoming, 
not of a strong, hardy plant, but rather that of a 
quickly maturing, delicate exotic. This abnormal 
evolution of the national character is particularly 
observable in the fact that Russia’s leading men in 
literature, painting and music have with few exceptions 
reached the zenith of their eminence before the age of 
forty. Pushkin (1799-1837) ; Lermontov (1814-1841) ; 
Koltsov (1808-1842) ; Gogol (1809-1852); are all 
names of men testifying to this peculiarly early 
efflorescence of Russian genius in Russian literature. 
Turgueniev lived longer than any of these authors, but 
his best works, notably ‘‘The Memoirs of a Sports- 


man”, ‘“‘Rudin”, ‘‘Fathers and Sons” were all written | 


before he was forty. Amongst Russia’s greatest 
painters Ivanov, Fedotov, Kramskoy, again have all 
been men who died comparatively young, in the full 
vigour of their artistic creativeness, and if we except 
Rubinstein and Tshaikovski, the remarkable group of 
men who have built up Russia’s modern school 
of music have all of them died in early middle age. 
The highly strung excitable Russian organism in its 
rapid mental development by excessive study, unsup- 
ported by a simultaneous process of athletic exercise, 
is in many instances overtaxed and rapidly succumbs to 
the over-exertion of the mind on the verge at times of 
suicidal mania. The abnormal conditions of social life, 
moreover, prematurely force open the floodgates of 


| and certainly with her Opposite sex at home. The 


latter however is appreciatively cognisant of this her 
prepossession and appeals to her essentially as his help- 
mate. In making these statements one leaves of course 
out of the reckoning that rich, cosmopolitan society 
said to spend its time chiefly at foreign gaming-tables, 
where woman is generally supposed to be a past- 
mistress in romantic or diplomatic intrigue. It is true 
these are the kind of Russian women dear to the foreign 
novelist or playwright, but in Russian life itself, broadly 
speaking, the type is happily rare. Although the 
modern Russian woman has attained a specific de- 
stination of her own, notably in literature, medicine 
and various branches of pedagogy, she still remains, 


_in the truest sense of the word, an exemplary mother 


and the genius of the home. Unlike her American 
sister, she has, with happily few exceptions, known 
how to preserve her domesticity. In the upper and in 
the commercial classes she not infrequently helps to 
administer the estates, or as widow manages the 
business of her deceased husbandand her voice is decisive 
as to the children’s education, in which she constantly 
takes an active part herself. Amongst the peasantry, 
as has been remarked in this journal, woman, as head 
of a household, takes her place as an elective member 
of the village mir or home-rule commune; and she 
remains up to this day an adept in baking, preserving, 
spinning, weaving, sewing. Against these favourable 
aspects of feminine life in Russia, it must be confessed 
that the modern conditions of Russian society are adverse 
to strict morality in conjugal relationships. What would 


| be looked upon in England as a cause for disruption of 
_ matrimonial happiness is perhaps too freely condoned 


in Russian eyes. Yet the actual standard of morality 
in this respect is probably on investigation not much 


, lower than it is in other countries, but there is less 


_ hypocrisy evinced in the matter. 


insobriety and dissipation and convert youths into blasé | 


men almost before they are out of their teens. Small 
wonder then that the inherent vitality of mind and body 
should rise with the velocity of a rocket, only to burst 
into flash rays in the heights and as quickly descend, a 
mere charred rocket-stick of disenchantment and 
disillusion. Pessimistic from nature the Russian is not. 
It is his training, his education, and the surroundings 


of his early days, tending as they do to emancipate him © 


prematurely in life, that have combined to earn for him 


| bourgeois life in a summer resort. 


the reputation of being a victim to despondency and © 


abandoned pessimism. As a man of business the Rus- 
sian exhibits the Eastern side of his nature in his utter 
incapacity to gauge the business estimate of time and 
responsibility. Thus his invariable answer to a hurrying, 
urging summons to be quick is eminently charac- 
teristic :—‘‘ Seytshass ”, the only equivalent he has for 
our “immediately ”, translated literally simply means, 
“this hour”. Nitshevd (matters not, never mind) is 
another term ready on a Russian’s lips in all emer- 
gencies and occasions of mishap or failure. An 
izvoztshik for example, in his driving propensity ‘‘ to 
cut corners ” will on occasion capsize his sledge and 
Pitch out his fare into a heap of snow, and recovering 
his legs, will calmly survey his victims, with the com- 
forting, sing-song remark Nitshevd, barrin (Nitshevd, 
sir). Salecontracts and agreements among the native 
tradesmen are made asarule by a mere friendly but 
significant grasp of the hand, po roukam, as it is really 
called, from the word rouka, the hand, with its many 
derivatives signifying trust, sureties and so on. This 
mode of contract is as binding on the contracting 
Parties as any legal document involving in its breach an 
endless nebulous fitigation. <‘‘ Il nous vient du Nord 
des femmes conquérantes ”, said Ste.-Beuve. One hope- 
ful aspect in Russia’s social condition is the present 
advanced position held by her cultured women. In no 
other country has the modern woman developed in so 
short a time with more pleasing results. 

In force of character and brain faculty indeed she 
compares favourably with the average of her sex abroad 


‘ 


Where in England 
the divorce court has to step in as a public means 
of deciding conjugal quarrels, the Russians are con- 
tented with a mutual understanding ; and when the crisis 
of love rupture occurs they prefer in many cases to agree 
to live to a certain extent apart in their homes and 
ostensibly amicable to the world in preference to wash- 
ing their dirty linen in public. When legal separation 
is necessary for the remarriage of one or both parties 
concerned a special appeal for divorce has to be sub- 
mitted to the Tsar. Were this the law of divorce in 
England His Majesty King Edward VII. would have 
a truly colossal task before him. 

Of the happy-go-lucky conditions of Russian married 
life, Maxim Gorki gives a graphically derisive illustra- 
tion in his latest work the ‘‘ Datshniki”, a picture of 
When Varvara 
Mihailovna, the heroine, rejects the advances of the 


| philosopher Rumen, she simply tells him that she ‘is 


in doubt before life as a psychologist’. Both she and he 


_ ignore the fact that she has a husband in the next room, 


| conscience. 


whilst the latter takes it as a matter of minor impor- 
tance that his wife should be receiving the attentions of a 
lover. No more trustworthy or true guide tothe different 
social forces which have been at work in Russia during 
the last hundred years is presented to us than that to be 
found in the modern Russian novel. Whether inten- 
tionally or not the Russian novelist has clearly and 
subtly analysed the Russian woman's present role in 
relation to the Russian man, be she wife or mistress. 
Where man is pusillanimous and wanting in will power 
and initiative, woman is invariably drawn as full of 
purpose and moral energy. In her contact with man, 
she is depicted as rousing him out of his inertia into a 
sense of duty ; she heightens and animates his ideals, 


| fosters his ambitions, and as often as not eventually 


succeeds in leading him to self-conquest. Turgueniev’s 
wonderful portrait gallery of women abounds in types 
and situations illustrative of these traits in woman. 
Dostoyevski also dwelt constantly upon the moral 
strength of woman in contrast to man’s weakness 
and vacillation. Sonya, for instance, in ‘‘ Crime and 
Punishment’’ gradually becomes Raskolnikov’s very 
If he will but confess his guilt, and “‘ take 
his martyrdom upon himself”, she will never leave him, 
she will accompany him in his exile to Siberia. Finally 
his defiant, yet troubled nature is dissolved into tendere 


| ness, and strengthened by her faithful, enduring love. 
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In thus summarising the salient features of the 
Russian character both male and female, we have 


The Saturday Review. 


dealt with what we would call the typical Russian | 


man and woman. 
however that Russia is amply interspersed and be- 
sprinkled with foreign elements ; so much so that it is 
absolutely necessary to differentiate between the true or 
Slav Russian and the rest of the nation. 
recollect that, in addition to the already existing mixture 


of peoples in the country, Peter the Great and his | 


immediate successors imported a very great proportion 
of German and other foreign blood, which in the words 
of one writer was introduced into the land ‘‘like the 
foreign words Peter chucked in handfuls into the 
Russian language”. This admixture of blood, which 
in many races (our own for example) has proved dis- 
tinctly beneficial, in Russia’s case has certainly not been 
conducive to improving the racial stock, though it may 
perhaps have served to stimulate the somewhat flagging 
energy and enterprise of the Slav. Russian blood does 
not mingle wholesomely at any rate with Western 
peoples. One striking effect resulting from such a blend 
has been to loosen the grip of the Russian national 
character upon loyalty to the throne and patriotism or 


The fact must not be lost sight of | 


We must | 


love of country. For, the half-Russian-German born | 


in Russia has no genuine sentiment of fatherland. On 


| wondered at being so fine”. 


the contrary he is more than often inclined to despise | 


all things essentially Russian. This naturally holds 
good amongst the class known as the “‘ intelligentsia”, 
amongst whom, it may be observed, most of the 
extreme refractories are to be encountered. 


In the | 


reforms insisted on by this semi-foreign element there | 
is little or no homogeneity, no care for religion, no | 


unity of purpose. The ‘‘intelligentsia” and their 
apostles formulate their ideas from lessons taken from 


| First, to evolve from our inner consciousness. 


abroad, they estimate their grievances according to | 


Western standards, and whilst they omit to balance 
and weigh their demands with the past history and 
sacred traditions of their adopted country—its national 


tendencies and ideals—they are equally at a loss to | 
propose schemes of reform that might be suitable for | 
_ everyday garb and set them golfing and playing bridge. 


the condition of the bulk of the people and the 
commonweal at large. 
ALEXANDER KINLOCH. 


MAKING COPY 


H 
T have set us pondering an ethical problem. We 
cannot thank them, for we had already, of problems, 
what we have heard called ‘‘an elegant sufficiency”. 


OF OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


_fathers of the English novel. 
_ Pilgrim : Heaven knows we need a new Bunyan. 


he draw from a model. To us, of little faith, it is 
difficult to believe this. But it is a great feather in his 
cap that he and, as far as we know, he alone could 
draw and draw so well from life. 

As far as the reviews are concerned, he might have 
saved his labour. We remember when “ Phineas 
Finn” came out that it was in everybody’s mouth 
that Mr. Turnbull was Mr. Bright, Mr. Gresham 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Daubeny Mr. Disraeli, &c. For, 
however ingeniously you may evolve men out of your 
inner consciousness, somebody will fit the cap on—his 
neighbour. And here really lies the trouble. The 
people who were measured for the cap never turn a 
hair. Who ever heard that Hill or Arcedeckne com- 
plained till Thackeray tried to set his heel on a real 
viper? Then, we grant, they turned, and said ‘* You’re 
another”. Poor dear Harold Skimpole would have 
enjoyed ‘‘ Bleak House” if some damned good-natured 
friend had not discovered he was in it. We can never 
quite forgive Dickens for the ungracious kick with 
which he dismisses Skimpole. We fear he was not 
‘*descended in a right line from Bayard”. In another 
case having drawn a somewhat ill-natured portrait in 
an early number, he made amends in the sequel by 
loading little Miss Mowcher with virtues, till ‘‘ Comedy 
But he at least saw no 
harm in drawing from the model. Did he not induce 
Forster to ask him to meet a learned counsel at lunch, 
and write next day ‘‘I think I have got him pretty 
well, considering I only had one sitting”? The result 
was Stryver in the ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities” ! 

What, if we grant that we must not make copy of 
our neighbour, are we to do? There seems to be, as 
a late statesman used to say, three courses open to us. 
With 
most of us this would ensure immunity from criticism, 
since we should never get further than the publisher’s 
reader. Granted the genius which would enable us to 
invent a man, we should be exactly where we are. His 
cap would be found by somebody to fit somebody else. 

Second, to clothe moral, and immoral, qualities in 


Bunyan is said by Professor Cross to be one of the 
Let us have a new 
But 


_ if we think thereby to escape criticism, we are wrong. 
_ We have met in our life three ladies who know that 


| was written. 
portrait at all. 


Put shortly, the problem suggested by the reviews is | 


this: ‘‘ How far, if at all, is it right to make copy of 
your neighbour”? We have not done it ourselves, so 
we cannot know how wrong it is: but for the reviews, 
it would not have dawned on us that it was wrong at 
all. It has been done so long, so often, and so well, 
that we accepted it as farmers do rabbits, as a matter 
of course. Taught by the reviews, which seem to 
agree that Mrs. Ward has not been playing “‘ cricket”, 
we see that this view is unmoral. ‘*‘ What everybody 
does must be right” is as unsafe a dogma as ‘‘ What 
everybody says must be true”. 

Still, there is great power in a precedent, and 
Mrs. Ward can, if she think it necessary, take shelter 
under the shadow of great names. Sie ist die erste 
nicht, not by any means. The English novel, as the 
word is understanded of the people, is about 160 years 
old. In that 160 years, who has not been accused of 


making copy of his neighbour? Dear old Dryasdust, | 


often so much more readable than the authors he 


Parson Trulliber and Colonel James, the breed of Miss 
Howe's bantams, and the name of the farrier who was 
not allowed to dock Sir Charles Grandison’s Flanders 
mares. He knows the names of all Smollett’s doctors, 
and even of his unspeakable sea-captains. At a later 
date Scott, Miss Edgeworth, Peacock, Disraeli, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, 
all did it. The difficulty would be to make a list of 
ghose who did not do it. We remember indeed one 
great novelist, Anthony Trollope, who in his Auto- 
biography says that only once, in an early book, did 


| they sat for the portrait of Alice in Wonderland. 
E critics of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest book | 


We had ourselves imported from Oxford a fourth 
theory as to the circumstances under which the book 
As ‘‘Max” truly remarked Alice is not 
Someone said of a portrait of 
Shakespeare that ‘‘It couldn’t be like Shakespeare, 
because it wasn’t like a man”. Alice is not a child at 
all; she is the child. If indeed she had a prototype, it 
was Nell in ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop”. Innocence 
surrounded by grotesques. 

Third, to collect salient characteristics one by one 
and muddle up our dramatis persone in them. This 
it will be remembered was the method pursued by 
Frankenstein. To save his eyes, he collected his 
materials from the finest specimens he could get at. 
If he knew that a gentleman lately deceased had been 
particularly noticed for his length of Jeg, he had those 
legs. Ditto arms and other accoutrements. But 
observe the painful result. No sooner did he introduce 
Frankenstein new to the world (we never blame people 
for calling the monster Frankenstein. Surely the 
motherless bairn had a right to its father’s name ?) 
than he was spurned as an undesirable alien. They did 
not proceed against him by bill, but by billhook. We 


\ _ have always pitied the monster, and wished that Mr. 
annotates, will tell you who sat for the portraits of | 


Barnum had met him and enrolled him as a Freak. 
Could we not name a good many literary monsters 
constructed on Frankenstein’s plan? To revert for a 
minute to Mrs. Ward, one review said that Cliffe was 
a compound of Mr. Norman, Byron, and (thanks to the 
illustrator) Whistler. A delicate monster indeed! Like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once! ‘Mr. Norman” 
the review said ‘will laugh, and Byron and Whistler 
are dead”. Dead? Yes—but 


‘* Lay Byron here and Whistier thereabout, 
For, if they both should meet, they will fall out”. 
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Can anything be expected of our third method? We 
have a cure short, simple and heroic, but before giving 
it we should like to protest against the suggestion that 
the ordinary methods of fiction are wrong. I may, if 
I have the wit, write a fierce satire, naming my objects 
of attack, and be applauded. I may, if I can find 
an editor, attack in leading articles all and sundry by 
name: I may, if I can draw, twist the Premier’s legs in 
eglantinian convolutions, and add ferocity to the eye- 
glass, scrawl ‘‘ Balfour” and ‘‘ Chamberlain” under- 
neath, and no one will blame me. Why may I not 
adopt Sir Tristram’s method of disguise, and put them, 
as Mr. Furble and Mr. Lanchebram, into a book ? 

The plea of ‘‘ breach of privacy” is too thin in these 
days, when I am permitted to be an Interviewer! Per- 
mitted! If I write ‘‘ Sovereigns whose cigars I have 
smoked”, or ‘‘ Begums whose boots I have buttoned”’, 


The Saturday Review. 


' I took my first departure for Paris. 


the harbour, was still to the fore and still fashionable, 
though Birmingham the proprietor, moving with the 
times, had built himself a magnificent rival in his 
Lord Warden. It was in the Ship, in Theodore Hook’s 
novel of ‘‘ Jack Brag” that Jack finally gave himself 
away to his patron Lord Tom, whose eyes were at 
last opened to his absurdities. It was from the Ship 
I had never been 
in Paris and was eager to get there. Everything was 
ominously calm that night and not a drop of rain had 


' fallen. In spite of Birmingham’s friendly warnings, a 


| the fly through the window sashes. 


fly was ordered round from the yard. Half way to the 
harbour the storm broke with a deafening crash of 
thunder, the rain came down in torrents and flooded 
Too proud to go 
back, turned out at the pier end, before we had sprinted 


over the short distance to the little paddle-boat we 


shall I not find a publisher, and will not the public 


read? Read! ye gods! how they will read. 

And so to our cure. 
‘*Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse’’, and we doubt if 
they are a part of the eternal verities. They have only 
been here 160 years. 
more judiciously, Mr. Henry Jenkins (who died 1670 
aged 169) could have learnt his letters from the first 
copy of ‘‘ Pamela”, and employed his acquired accom- 
plishment in the perusal of ‘‘ The Marriage of William 
Ashe”. But if they can no longer be written as they 
used to be, let them go. Let next spring find all our 
authors writing Odes to the Periwinkle and Sonnets to 
the Green Woodpecker. 


OLD WATER-WAYS. 


Novels have come—on a visit. | 


But if he had timed his advent | 


might as well have struggled ashore after swimming 
the Channel. That was an exceptionally bad case, but 
you often had to brace yourself to face similar disagree- 
ables in a mitigated form. Handy as the Lord Warden 
was to the pier, unless you could have chartered a 
sedan chair, in rough and watery weather there was no 


' hope of getting dry on board. The rattle of the great 


| Basse the woodcocks I used to take my first flights | 


across the Channel in the dark, and for various 
reasons. In the first place the passage by day was 
tedious at the best, and I could sleep tolerably through 
any ordinary weather. There were drawbacks no 
doubt, to be taken into count when the rolling pitched 
you off the slippery sofa on to the uncompromising oil- 
cloth of the floor. But we had to reckon the good 
against the evil, and on the whole the balance prepon- 
derated. In those primitive days there was an ugly 
rush for the only day boat at the eleventh hour and it 
was well to take time by the forelock. Most people 
preferred to travel by day. The steamers on the day 
service were far the more roomy, more powerful, and 
better appointed. Then the land travel on the English 


side was a serious business, with the chance of adven- | 
ture and the certainty of squabbles with cabmen, from | 
' Then there were no coupés to be secured by extra 


the start in West London to the embarkation on the 
coast. The South-Eastern had left the Bricklayers’ 
Arms but had come no further than London Bridge. 
The trains were slow: the stoppages were lengthy, 
and it need not be said there were no arrangements 
to shoot out the passengers alongside of the boats. 
Even when the weather was favourable family parties 
and unprotected females had a rough time of it, in 
scrambling for the ship with the help of predatory 
porters, while keeping their eyes on the multiplicity 
of light packages. The weakest went to the wall, 
yet it was everything to be first in the race; there 
were no deck cabins to be secured in advance, and 
advantageous positions under the gangway and else- 
where in which to be sick in relative comfort were 
at a premium. The horrors in one of those over- 
crowded boats in summer after a breezy middle passage 
can only be hinted. So with a man at a loose end, to 
whom time was little object, by taking a later train for 
the night boat, all that was avoided. It is true you 
might have troubles of your own, but you were com- 
mitted to nothing. At any rate you made sure of a 
leisurely dinner, and could meditate further movements 
Over coffee and a cigar. Like other travellers you had 
rather anxiously read the signs of the weather in the 
drift of the smoke from the chimneys and the streaming 
of the flags in the harbour, but what always scared me 
were leaden clouds and the watery breath of a south- 
westerly wind. When I first knew Dover the Ship, in 
the centre of the sweep of houses and quay embracing 


panes in the dining room, dimmed and encrusted with 
salt water, was a warning of what you might expect. 
Be it remembered there were no good wraps then: 
neither the frieze Ulster nor the thick railway rug had 
been invented, though the poncho which had a passing 
vogue was giving place to the flimsy Inverness cape. 
The stoutest umbrella was turned outside in as the rain 
streamed down the neck of tight-fitting Petersham 
or Chesterfield: the Macintosh was pasted to your 
soaking legs like so much gold-beater’s leaf. 

If embarking might be a nuisance and even a 
misery, disembarkation was worse, for in free England 
at least you were unfettered by the formalities which 
welcomed you on the French side, and on the whole 
were fairly independent of the flow or fall of the tide. 
‘The Calais and Boulogne of to-day, with their im- 
posing railway stations and spacious wharves, have 
been absolutely transformed. Then after negotiating 
the narrow entrance and navigating the winding 
channel between barnacle-covered piles festooned with 
sea wrack, the victims of the mal de mer might have 
to scale a slippery gangway at an angle approaching 
the perpendicular. Beset by vociferous touts, with 
sullen gensdarmerie for masters of the ceremonies, 
you were marshalled between the ropes that kept off 
the gaping crowd to face the ordeal of the passport 
bureau and the custom house. That ordeal passed, 
you were tumbled into omnibuses and driven off to the 
train, where in cramped coaches crowded to their 
utmost capacity the seats had again to be fought for. 


payment and tipping, and at Calais especially the 
primitive refreshment arrangements gave but an in- 


| different idea of the French cuisine. 


But it was at Calais that the Company of the Chemin 
de Fer du Nord took the first step in the way of reform. 
There was a time when the certainty of comfortable 
and convenient night quarters there tempted me to 
take to the day boats. Jour capital bedrooms had been 
built over the refreshment-rooms at the station, uphol- 
stered from Paris with couch and writing-table : the 


_ cooking left nothing to desire and some of the speciali- 


ties in second-class vintages were undeniable. Now as 
then, I always associate Calais buffet with Grave, which 
would be cheap if the price were tripled. You slept 
well, breakfasted luxuriously 4 la Francaise, and secured 
one of the best seats in the train before the advent of 
your flurried countryfolk. The sole difficulty was the 
passing of the evening, and there Boulogne had de- 
cidedly the advantage, for you could fall back upon 
the cosmopolitan Hétel des Bains: though the Bains 
before the abolition of arrest for debt was somewhat 
perilous quarters for the unsophisticated youth of social 
proclivities. Calais is historically associated with the 
sojourn of Beau Brummell, the most highflying of debtors, 
hopelessly over head and ears, who solaced himself in 
his exile with collecting all manner of costly knicknacks, 
while unblushingly levying tribute on the friends of his 
prosperity. Boulogne with its plurality of cheap hotels 


and boarding-houses was frequented by impecunious 
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hordes of an humbler pitch but at least as rapacious 
and far less scrupulous. 
who made the hotels their hunting ground, whose 
swagger and semblance of gentility were their stock 
in trade, for there was always the chance of some 
pigeon to pluck. And even then Boulogne was already 
patronised by the cheap tripper. When I spent a 
pleasant summer as a boy at Ramsgate, I remember 
how I used to watch from a balcony in Wellington 
Crescent a steamer—the ‘‘ Black Beetle” was her 
sobriquet, but I forget her real name—painfully crawl- 
ing across, deep laden with Cockney excursionists. 
Calais offered no similar attractions. If Rosherville 
used to advertise itself then as the place to spend a 
happy day, Calais might have backed itself at long 
odds as exceptionally eligible for a dull one. Yet there 
were youths in easy circumstances and primarily addicted 
to pleasure, who used habitually to go in for the 
Calais-Dover crossing from sheer delight in adventure 
and danger. I spent a fortnight on the Dover heights 
shortly before the Crimean War, as an_ honorary 
member of the mess of the old 42nd. Among the 
gallant subalterns of the Black Watch were some of 
Her Majesty’s hardest bargains, though if they betook 
themselves to larking in peace they were always 
spoiling for war. The sight of the French cliffs irre- 
sistibly tempted to excursions strictly forbidden, and 
they trained for campaigning in a fashion of their own. 
They would saunter down carelessly to the harbour 
when the Calais boat was casting off, keeping a sharp 
look out for colonel or adjutant. A rush into the crowd 
and they dived below, not to emerge till they had 
passed the pierhead. And all they got for the return 
ticket, was the chance of a rough and tumble on the 
waves, the certainty of a scrambling and unsatisfactory 
lunch, and the possibility of being befogged on the 
homeward voyage with all the awkward consequences 
of absence without leave, under aggravating circum- 
stances. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE THEATRE REVISITED. 


FRIEND of mine, an incurable invalid, once told 
me that he never awoke in the morning without 
a vague hope that he was about to find himself quite 
sound and well. Rationally, he was aware that his 
case was hopeless. But (let us be thankful) our souls 
are not much swayed by reason ; and my friend, to the 
last, never lost faith that, one night while he lay asleep, 
the shattered mechanism of his body would somehow 
right itself. Even so, year by year, when I return from 
my annual holiday, | am buoyed up by a lively hope 
that the British drama will have been gloriously trans- 
formed in the interval. Reason whispers to me that 
I am a fool. She is right; but I do not heed her. 
Why should not there have been a miracle? Looking 
back on the past theatrical season, I am ever convinced 
that it cannot be explained on rationalistic principles. 
Only by a miracle could so much rubbish have been 
accumulated in so short a time. Why should not we 
now be in for a golden shower of good plays? It is in 
this sanguine mood, annually, that I approach the first 
theatre to which duty calls me. And what a blight 
awaits me! 

This year my first theatre has been the Adelphi. The 
play there is called ‘‘ Dr. Wake’s Patient”. I do not 
say that it is below the average of our drama. To me 
it certainly seemed to be so. But this may be merely 


There were birds of prey | 


these two very subordinate characters. But neither 
the modesty thus evinced by them nor the great 
merit of their respective performances was enough to 
soften my heart to them as writers. Mimes ought 
not to write plays. (Let me explain, by the way, 
but once and for all, that in my criticisms | 
use the word ‘‘ mimes” with no derogatory in- 
tent, and simply because, as a noun of common 
gender, it saves the time and space which would 
be wasted by ‘‘actors and actresses”.) The reason 
why mimes cannot write good plays is that a life 
spent in and around the theatre is bound to sap the 
instinct for reality. The theatre (for many people, and 
for all mimes) has a potent charm—a charm far more 
potent than that of the actual world. Even the play- 
wrights who never have posed behind footlights feel 
this charm strongly ; and most of them yield to it 
without resistance, and let the actual world go hang. 
Some of them yield only after a struggle. Others hold 
out manfully to the end (which for them, in the pre- 
sent condition of public taste, is usually not far off). 
But, at least, all playwrights who are not mimes have 
the chance, if they will but grasp it, of doing some 
sincere work. Mimes are disabled from the outset. To 
them the theatre can never seem a mere vehicle for the 
representation of life. Life, from their standpoint, is a 
thing that must be adjusted to the requirements of the 
theatre. And to their roseate vision the requirements 
of the theatre are nothing more nor less than their own 
requirements. ‘‘Sympathy” and 
what they require above all things. It is dear to them 
to be dear to an audience, and to do (or have done to 
them), perpetually, things which surprise the audience 
very much. Whether they be like human beings, and 
whether their goings-on, active or passive, reflect 
any goings-on in the outer world, they pause not 
for a moment to investigate. Nor, indeed, are they 
qualified to conduct any such investigation to a suc- 
cessful issue. Humanity they have put aside, with 
other childish things. They know and care nothin 

about the human race, except that fraction of it 
which constitutes ‘‘the audience”. How to win the 
maximum of applause, on the cheapest terms, is the 
problem for them. And, to do them justice, they 
generally manage to solve it. Certainly, Mr. Mackay 
and Miss Ostlere, between them, have solved it 
triumphantly. I never heard applause more frequent 


_and more delirious than it was, a few nights ago, 


because bad things are less tolerable after one has had | 


a respite from them. Nor was it so much the relative 


badness of the play, as its familiarity, that oppressed | 
me. Here was the old familiar stock-pot, still simmer- | 


ing in position, with the same old odds and ends afloat 
in it, sickening us with the scent of the same old thin 
and greasy decoction. Here, as ever, was a play that 
had been written, from beginning to end, without an 
effort to portray human beings. 


Stage yokels, stage | 


aristocrats, stage lovers, were all a-growing and a- | 


blowing for our edification. There were only two 
characters that had a spark of life in them, and they 
had very little to do. Mr. Gayer Mackay and Miss 
Edith Ostlere, who had written the play, impersonated 


at the Adelphi. Let me adumbrate the terms it was 
won on. 

There was a young man, named James Forrester 
Wake, who was the most fashionable physician in 
London. He may not have been so very young as Mr. 
Charles Hallard made him, bounding ever and anon so 
electrically up and down the staircase of old Mr. Wake’s 
humble cot, in which he was spending his holiday. 
But even if he had reached the top of his profession, as 
Mr. Hallard reaches the top of the staircase, in practi- 
cally one bound, he must have been old enough to cut 
a less childish figure than is cut by him throughout the 
play. A young lady is brought to the cot, suffering 
from a sprained wrist. He attends to her injury, and 
loves (and is loved by) her at first sight. But he wishes 
to tidy himself, and bounds to his bed-room, and so 
long is he in tidying himself that when, at length, he 
rebounds into the parlour, the young lady (impersonated 
by Miss Lilian Braithwaite, and by her endowed with 
a quite extrinsic charm and reality) has left the 
cottage in company with the two stage aristocrats who 
are her parents. She has not inquired the name of her 
benefactor. Nor does she suspect that he is the son of 
the two stage rustics named Mr. and Mrs. Wake. 
After a lapse of time, during which the two lovers 
pine, each wondering who and where the other is, 
we see the famous physician raving about his beloved’ 
to a perfect stranger who has come to him for medical 
advice. His beloved is nearer than he supposes. She 
is even now in the waiting-room. Instead of sending 
someone to the cottage to inquire the address of her 
benefactor, she has been pining so intensely that the 
stage aristocrats have insisted that she shall consult 
the famous physician. Lo! here she comes. Mutual, 
but suppressed, joy. Lady Gerania (such is her name) 
is ordered to a salubrious watering-place ; and, a week 
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or so later, while we watch her recuperation, lo! 
here comes Dr. Wake. But there are rocks ahead. 
She has reason to suppose that he loves another. 
He, for his part, sees her in another’s arms. These 
necessary misunderstandings having been cleared up, 
and the marriage arranged, enter the two stage rustics. 
It never occurs to Dr. Wake (whose professional 
practice, though it must have given him considerable 
experience of the world, has left him little time for 
studying the theatre) that stage aristocrats are ever 
loth to let their daughters wed the sons of stage 
rustics. In the simplicity of his heart, he imagines that 
Lord and Lady St. Olbyn will see nothing at all amiss 
in Mr. and Mrs. Wake, who (she with a Scotch accent, 
he with a sort of Devonshire one) can talk only about 
cattle, pigs, and poultry, except when they are talking 
about their son. And so, when, without a shadow of 
misgiving, he has brought the two old couples together, 
the shock caused in him by Lord and Lady St. Olbyn’s 
surprise, and by their withdrawal of their consent to 
the marriage, is so terrific that he goes straight away 
with his parents, leaving Lady Gerania in the lurch. 
Next day, she follows him to the cottage. But he will 
none of her. He loves her, loves her madly, but will not 
fly in the face of stage aristocrats. One of these, the 
father, presently arrives in pursuit, and has to cope 
with old Mr. Wake, who is now in great form and 
announces his intention of selling up his farm and 
emigrating to Canada, in order to remove the Earl’s 
objection. Not that he is ashamed of himself. On the 
contrary, he is as proud as ever of his yeoman lineage, 
and makes free use of the entries in the family Bible, 
pointing finally with special pride to the entry of ‘‘ James 
Forrester Wake, only son of Andrew and Martha Wake” 
(an entry paralleled only by the words of the departing 
hero to the heroine in a melodrama which I once saw, 
‘* Where am I going? _I am going forth to the Thirty 
Years’ War”.) So affected is Lord St. Olbyn by the 
notion of Mr. Wake going forth to Canada that he 
straightway withdraws his objection to the marriage. 
And King Edward, telepathically, has been so affected 
by the whole business that he, with his unfailing tact 
and forethought, has graciously decided to confer on 
Dr. Wake the honour of knighthood. The telegram 
containing this news arrives just before the fall of the 
curtain. 

Comment on this masterstroke were waste of words. 
On the play crowned by this master-stroke comment 
were wasted also. But I may express my disapproval 
of those critics who, capable of appreciating things that 
are not cheap twaddle, can yet bring themselves to 
apply such epithets as ‘‘ pleasant” and ‘‘ charming” 
tosuchaplay. Flattery of this kind debases not merely 
the currency of words. It debases, also, the currency 
of plays. So long as educated people profess to be 
pleased in the theatre by cheap twaddle which they 
would frankly spurn anywhere else, they are not likely 
to get the kind of plays which would give them true 
pleasure. I appeal to them not to dally doatingly over 
lumber, but to help me in clearing it away. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


POOR WAGNER AND STRAUSS. 


FEW years ago, on a bright sunny morning, a 

young gentleman, having obtained possession of 
my private address, honoured me with a visit. As at 
the moment I was hard at work perpetrating an article 
for the welfare or ill-fare of the readers of this REVIEW 
I very politely requested the young gentleman to say 
what the deuce he wanted. Gravely taking a seat— 
which he seemed to find comfortable though it was 
taken uninvited—he adjusted his spectacles and looked 
at me through them ; and having reduced me to a fitting 
state of submission—not to say contrition—he proceeded 
to explain. He had heard of me as a musical critic, he 
said; and having studied music for some years he 
himself desired to become a musical critic. He was 
aware that any knowledge of music was rather an 
obstacle in his way, but had I influence enough to 
get him a post on some important newspaper? No, 
he had never written, but he had strong and novel 
views on the function of criticism. You may think me 


daring, he continued, even rash, but my view is that a 
critic can only say or write about music what he him- 
self thinks and feels, and he must check his judgments 
and keep them balanced and sane by applying his 
knowledge of counterpoint, harmony &c. and of the 
everlasting canons of the art as deduced from the prac- 
tice of the great masters. And this strong and novel 
view of criticism having been triumphantly expressed 
he gleamed at me through his glasses until I knew 
not whether to laugh or to cry. Even Wagner was 
not altogether too advanced for him. He then de- 
parted, receiving my assurance that I would see what 
could be done for him. 

This trivial incident has been brought back to my 
memory by an article I have just read in an American 
publication. It is entitled ‘‘ Wagner and Strauss ” and 
the name of the author is given as Platon Brounoff. 
That was not the name of my caller, yet I am convinced 
that my caller and the author are the same gentleman : 
he is a little less than Cerberus : he is only two ‘‘ gentle- 
men at once ”—so far as I know. For bumptious pre- 
tentiousness, ignorance and platitudinousness the thing 
would be difficult or impossible to beat ; and I cannot 
imagine how such a paper as the ‘‘ Musical Courier” 
allowed it to appear in its pages. If it is meant to be 
taken seriously it is ridiculous; if it is a ‘‘ spoof” 
article, a practical joke, it is ridiculously long. 

What is the mission of music? asks Platon Brounoff. 
‘*In my opinion the mission of music is to produce, 
through combinations of beautiful melodies and har- 
monies, such impressions on human beings as will give 
them esthetic pleasure, uplift them and make them feel 
happier than before”. 

Here is a new and startling definition for you. But 
much depends on it ; for Platon Brounoff’s object is to 
prove that the music of Richard Strauss and Wagner 
does not fulfil the proper mission of music. So we 
may immediately learn as follows. Wagner was ‘‘ the 
predecessor and the eldest of the two”. He was born 
in 1813—true; from his early youth showed great 
inclination for music—scarcely true. He composed his 
first operas ‘‘ Rienzi” and the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” 
under the influence of Weber and Beethoven—“ Rienzi” 
and the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ” were not his first operas ; 
and they were written under the influence of Spontini, 
Marschner and Meyerbeer. After his exile from 
Germany he wrote ‘‘ Tannhduser” and ‘‘ Lohengrin "— 
both were written before he left Dresden: the day he 
fled from Weimar he saw Liszt directing ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
and saw in him, as he himself records, his second self. 

Having achieved these triumphant inaccuracies 
Platon Brounoff goes on: ‘‘ Daring and iconoclastic 
as it may seem I shall now undertake to show that 
from the physiological standpoint and from the point of 
common sense and logic Wagner failed completely in 
his alleged revolutionary achievement, the creation of 
the music-drama by the combination of the three arts : 
painting, drama, and music.” ‘‘ Daring and icono- 
clastic” this programme may be, but Platon Brounoff 
scarcely lives up to it. He gives us the stale old hypo- 
thesis of the origin of what we now call music, a hasty 
sketch of the growth of opera which is silly when it 
is novel and ancient when it is not silly (he omits 
all mention of Gluck), and a series of magnificent 
non sequiturs to prove that all opera or music drama 
is absurd, illogical. ‘‘ I will now endeavour to show” 
or ‘‘I will undertake to show” occurs frequently, but 
the endeavour is never successful and the undertaking 

is never carried out. Nothing is shown. The whole 
of the bumptious opening of the article with its pre- 
tence of strictly logical procedure might as well have 
been omitted: it has nothing to do with the case. The 
man simply does not understand the merest elements 
of the art about which he preaches so loudly. He does 
not understand that art consists entirely of conventions. 
He objects to the lady in ‘* La Traviata” singing while 
she is dying of consumption; real victims of tuber- 
culosis don’t do such things he says. He won’t have 
the last scene of ‘‘ Aida” on any account. ‘ Did you 
ever see people buried for life singing duets ?”’ he asks. 

Has anyone ever seen anyone else buried ‘‘ for life” ? 

Desdemona sings ‘‘ after death” in ‘‘ Otello”. Does 
she indeed? Platon Brounoff might do worse than 
indulge in a glance at the libretto. The description of 
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Wagner's later methods is simply childish. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is this :— 

‘* The singer, his hero, tells in a recitative the story 
of the plot or his own adventures. Viewed intel- 
lectually, the hero must interest his audience by his 
narrative; he must hold their attention while they 
follow the thread of his story. Does Wagner succeed 


| assumed that the object of the journey is not to travel 


in doing it? No! because while the singer is telling | 


his story in a monotonous recitative which makes you 
feel dull and tired, the orchestra, supposed to describe 
the psychological situation, knocks out every possi- 
bility of hearing the singer’s words. The terrific noise 
produced by the brass and other instruments drowns 
everything, including the idea and the plot of the drama. 
The audience is puzzled as to what it all means.” 

And with this the article ends, without Richard 


Strauss being discussed, though I note the ominous | 
' through some enchanting valley, to pause wherever 


‘to be continued ”. 

Of course one sees that the whole thing is a clumsy 
spoof and that the writer means to go on to satirise 
those who do not care for the music of Strauss. But, 
the pity of it! What an opportunity missed for the 
sake of an inept joke! Yet one must be forgiving: 
when the funny man of a paper is paid so much a week 
to be funny at all costs he is apt, if his inspiration is 
off, to have recourse to this sort of thing. Why not 
give us a proper statement of what Wagner meant to 
do and how far he succeeded ? 
as amusing at the expense of the Philistines ; it might 
help to disabuse the public mind of the notion that the 


It might be made quite — 


beginning and end of Wagner's labours was to make | 


opera more realistic; it might insist that all art is 
based on conventions and that, as I once remarked, all 
conventions appear ridiculous when they are super- 
seded by newer ones. Of course people do not 
habitually sing in everyday life; of course no one 
ever talked as the characters in novels and plays 
habitually do ; of course no picture in the world, 
looked at through a microscope, ever looked like 
mature. Accept the convention and the true artist 


over as much ground as possible, but to see and enjoy 
as much as possible. This means that one should not 
only not travel too fast, but should leave enough margin 
on the daily time-table to allow for the exercise of a 
little caprice, and for the indulgence of the fancy of the 
moment in the matter of stopping and delaying for a 
little in some pleasant place. The novice at motoring 
should be warned that there is no temptation so power- 
ful as the temptation to keep going on. The sanest 
people suffer from it; delays (if the temptation be 
yielded to) become matters of vexation ; the driver 
will always discourage them, and look discontented 
if he is asked to slow down or to stop. But 
delays are one of the joys of true travel; and to be 
able to stop on the shoulder of some mountain 
road, and quietly take in the view; to go slowly 


and whenever one has a mind—these are among 
the real and too-often-neglected advantages of the 
motor-car as a travelling carriage. Who has not 
looked out of a railway train, as it flies past woods 
and villages, beside quiet rivers and lonely roads, 
and not longed at this point or that to arrest its in- 
exorable progress, to alight and rest in some sunny 
glade seen in a flashing moment, to go back and re- 
cover some suddenly revealed, suddenly lost glimpse 
of beauty, and to take up one’s dwelling there for ever ? 
But the train, bound to its time-table, rushes headlong 
on like Old Time himself, heedless of our longings and 
regrets, and only pauses in some smoky dismal town, 
where we are glad to turn our eyes from the view. 
With the motor-car, on the other hand, we can be 


‘masters of our own fate; we can pause here, hurry 


gives you an impression of true life: life beautified by | 
his own spirit, ‘‘seen through a temperament”. No | 
creator changes the convention within which he works | 
simply to become more realistic: he changes it because | 
he has something new to express and the old one no | 


longer serves. No one is puzzled by Wagner’s form ; 
his form is simplicity itself; mo one is puzzled by the 
form of Richard Strauss. We love Wagner because 
of the beauty, passion and drama of his complete art- 
work, the total effect of the various elements of his 


operas, the interest of his subject matter ; some of us | 


detest the music of Strauss because it is not beautiful, 
has no passion, and because the stuff of it is destitute of 
interest. The argument that because Wagner was at 
first condemned and afterwards found to be good there- 
fore Strauss must be good because he is at present 
condemned is a piece of abject nonsense. Handel was 
praised in his time and died a wealthy man, and yet his 
work endures. Haydn was praised and is not entirely 
forgotten. Mozart was popular; Beethoven was the 
pet of the aristocracy. That is not the test: there is 
no test. We must like what we like and leave it to 
posterity to like what it likes. The problematical likes 
or dislikes of posterity need. not concern us : sufficient 
for us is it to choose for ourselves. Such arguments 
as Platon Brounoff’s waste one’s time and only show 
what the funny man will do when funny subjects are 
lacking. 
jJouN F. Runciman. 


MOTOR-TOURING. 
V.—THE DAY'S JOURNEY. 


[* is well on starting for a motor-tour to form some 

_. general plan for each day’s journey—how many 
miles should be covered, the hours at which one should 
set out and arrive, and soon. It makes a wonderful 
difference to the comfort and success of the journey if 
these details are all roughly settled beforehand, so that the 
driver has his instructions and plan of daily work. And 
first, as to the number of miles to be covered. It is 


there, go back even (though this requires a rare 
degree of moral courage) to visit some glimpse of 
happiness afforded by our flying progress ; and there- 
fore it is well to make our plans so that the convenience 
of our journey as a whole be not disorganised by this 
pretty indulgence of the moment. 

One hundred miles a day is an average rate of travel 
that will combine plenty of progress, change, and 
variety with the ability to pause and hurry when we 
will, Putting all questions of law on one side, an 
average of twenty miles an hour is as much as can be 
accomplished with comfort ; and even the maintenance 
of that average will involve travelling at thirty miles an 
hour over a good part of the road. This chiefly applies 
to travelling in England, where the conditions of the 
roads, and the frequency of villages, make anything 
like a steady and even rate of progress impossible. 


_ People who wish to keep accurately within the letter of 


the law must not expect to average more than fifteen 


_miles an hour over their day’s journey ; and it is only 


fair to say by way of warning, that to average twenty 
miles an hour means pretty fast travelling over part of 
the road. As most English roads exist, the speed is 
constantly changing. Here one spins along a straight 
open bit for half a mile, there plunges into a twisting, 
high-hedged road where it is impossible to see a hundred 
yards in front, and where ten miles an hour is as fast as 
we can go with safety ; now we are on downs, where 
there is nothing to prevent a spin at as high a speed as 
you please, now running through a village street, with 
children playing under our very wheels, and where even a 
crawl has its dangers. All this reduces the average of 
speed, and must be remembered in estimates of distance. 

To start early in the morning, and break the back oi 
the day’s travel before lunch, is one of the secrets of a 
successful tour. Travel is full of small pleasures ; and 
among them this of setting out again every morning is 
ever fresh and delightful. In that early hour we have 
all the day in anticipation ; what we shall do, what we 
shall see, where we shall stop, in what kind of country 
we shall find ourselves—these are preoccupations of un- 
failing pleasure and interest. Anewday! Montaigne 
loved the thought of it so much, that he wrote more 
than one essay on that idea ; and to the traveller, who 
lives in the future, whose eyes are ever on the road 
before him, it is indeed the shell or envelope of all his 
joy. The day in which we can correct the mistakes of 
yesterday, in which we shall breathe new air, visit new 
scenes, see new faces, taste new flavours—that is a day 
worth beginning early, worth waking up eagerly to 
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begin, a day that is continually rubricated in our life— 
to-morrow. 

Say, then, that we actually set out at nine, and stop 
for lunch at one, we can if necessary cover eighty 
miles, and have only twenty to finish in the 
afternoon. It is more likely that some pleasant 
deliberation or delay will reduce our morning run to 
sixty miles, leaving forty, or whatever the extra num- 
ber we may wish to cover, for the afternoon. English 
inns are not attractive enough to tempt the wise motorist 
to lunch at them, unless, indeed, he have a passion 
for cold beef, Cheddar cheese, green wineglasses and 
flies ; it is here that the luncheon basket is happily pro- 
duced, with its possibilities of an open-air meal by the 
wayside, with a stroll afterwards along some tempting 
by-path. For exercise should not be forgotten or 
neglected on a motor tour; and a daily walk before 
starting in the morning, and after lunch, in a new 
country adds in no small degree to the health and suc- 
cess of the tour. If we start at three again, we can 
run twenty or thirty miles before tea-time; and it is 
wise on a fine day so to spin out or compress the 
journey as to arrive at one’s inn at about seven o'clock. 
That brings us to a bath and dinner without anti- 
climax, and gives time for an evening stroll afterwards, 
if the long day of fresh air in wind and sun has not 
made us too sleepy. And ‘to-morrow is a new day”. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 40. By E. G. CARPENTER. 


“yy 


White 10 pieces. 


White to mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM 41. By A. TroiTzk1.—White (five pieces): K—QBa2, 
P—QR4, P—KB4, R-—KBs, Kt—KKtz7. Black (three pieces) : 
K—QBs, Kt—QB4, P—KB7. White to play and draw. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 39: 1. Q—Q5. If KtxQ, 2. Kt—Kts. If 
1. PxQ, 2. Kt-—B6, &c. 


The following game, which was pet in the 
Ostend Tournament, is deserving of considerable 
notice on account of the high encomiums which the 
champion of the world passes upon the winner. After 
outplaying his opponent in the early part of the game, 
he was forced to meet a most ingenious attack upon 
the part of Janowski when the slightest error must 
have proved fatal. However, the defence was quite as 
ingenious and proved to be a winning attack. Black’s 
resources under difficulties may be admired but should 
in no way detract from a full appreciation of Teich- 
mann’s conduct of the whole of the game. 


Queen’s GAmBit DECLINED. 


White Black White Black 
Teichmann Janowski Teichmann Janowski 
1. P~Q4 P-Q4 6. Kt—B3 Castles 
2. P—QB4 7. P-—QKt3 
3. Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 8. B-—Q3 B—Ktz2 
4 B—Kt5 QKt—Q2 9. Castles P—B4 
5. P—K3 B-K2 10. Q—K2 


All the efforts of the players have so far been 
directed towards placing the pieces in such positions as 
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will afford mobility to each individually with an eye 
to co-operation when the necessity or opportunity 


arises. 
11. KR-Qr- BPxP Kt -Q4 


12, KP xP PxP 


As indicating the economy of energy animating both 
players it may be pointed out that this is the first 
instance of a piece being moved a second time. 


14. Bx Kt P«B 18% R-Ks 


13. Bx P 


15. BxB RxB 19. QR-Kr KR-B2 
16. Q-Q2 Kt-—Br 20. Q—K3 P—KR3 
17, R—K1 Kt -K3 


The necessity for this move makes it quite clear now 
that black is in difficulties. White was threatening 
Kt—KkKts which piece could not be captured on 
account of the threatened mate. Dr. Lasker says 
‘the treatment of the game by white shows the touch 
of an artist. Every one of the twenty moves made by 
white is chess commencement de siécle ”. 


21. R—R5 Q- B3 
Rather than submit to the attack which white is pre- 


paring on the king’s side black here sacrifices a pawr 
so as to be able to change the venue. 


22. KtxP Bx Kt 26. P—KR3 ~=R(B1)—B3 
23. RxB R-B7 27. Q—K8ch K—R2 
24. R-QKt5 Kt—B5 28. Q—K4 Kt x P ch 
25. R—Kt3 Q-B4 


Again, rather than exchange queens and remain a 
pawn minus black sacrifices a piece now for an attack 
which only just fails. 

29. Px Kt R—Kt3 ch 
30. K—Rr QxPch 

By attacking the queen here black of course has 
no time to play Rx BP, which otherwise would have 
won. 

Black’s game is now hopeless. 

Q-B1 P«R P-B4 
32. R-QB3. RxkR 
If QxP, 34. R—KKtr wins easily. 


31. Kt—R2 


34 Q—Q3 K-Rr 39. P-Q5 Q-KB2 
35. R—Ks5 R-—KB3 40. Kt—K7 ch K—Rr 
36. Kt—B3 K-Ktr 41. P—Q6 R-—K3 
37. Kt—Rq4 42. P—Q7 Resigns 
38. Kt—Bs Q—Ktz2 ch 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND READING. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


British Museum, 8 September, 1905. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your article on 
‘* Public Libraries and Reading” which appeared ir 
THe Saturpay Review of 26 August. Although I 
agree with much that you say, yet I cannot bring 
myself to join altogether in the pessimistic views te 
which you incline. 

In the first place, I do not think that at the present 
stage of their growth we can look to the free libraries 
to do much more than they are doing. Certainly the 
books which they add to their stores should in all cases 
be carefully selected, and there is no call upon them to 
compete with subscription circulating libraries in pro- 
viding the latest literature (particularly fiction) for their 
readers. They have time before them, and there is no 
reason why they should not avail themselves fully of 
the advantage and make their selections with due con- 
sideration. If, as you allege, there is little discrimina- 
tion shown by the managers of free libraries in this 
selection, then everyone will admit that those officials 
are failing in their duty, and the remedy should not be 
far to seek. 

But, as instruments of education, free libraries, | 
venture to think, are on the whole fulfilling their 
mission. Let me quote a passage from your article: 
‘The public has not shown very much desire to read 
anything but fiction, and indifferent fiction. But there 
is a residue which wants to read serious books too 
costly to be bought by working men and the existence 
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of that element justifies the free library system.” Briton a country-side match is of more importance the 
Everyone who has given a thought to the subject will than a struggle on the battle-field which may influence for 
agree entirely with the sentiment of the latter sentence. | the course of the world’s progress for a hundred years, bir 
It is that contained in the first sentence which invites | We have to ‘‘ muddle through” somehow ! Wi 
argument in its relation to free libraries. One of the Nor do I altogether lay it to the charge of tic 
chief functions of these libraries, it may be conceded, is_ the circulating library that the public has ceased the 
that of encouraging the habit of reading and the love | to buy books. There are other causes besides. The ors 
of reading, particularly in the younger generation, and | res angusta of a large proportion of the middle res 
for the proper exercise of this function a lending depart- | class, the depreciation of fixed incomes, increasing mé 
ment is absolutely necessary. Books, to be of real claims in various directions entailed by the conditions of ne 
good, must be read at leisure and in the quiet of home. | modern life—all conduce to straiten the domestic the 
And, to encourage the habit of reading, a generous | library. Are we not also rather paradoxically reverting, an 
supply of fiction is likewise necessary. When you | with the progress of modern civilisation, to the prac- tio 
express doubt whether novels ought to be allowed | tices of the primitive Scythians : ma 
out, I venture to think that you are mistaken. Human “‘ Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos” ? so 
nature being what it is, fiction must always occupy a And is not the burden of books a grief to “ families a 
large space in the general reading of the public. That removing”? Our forefathers could collect their i 


the public should choose to read indifferent fiction is to 


be deplored ; but bad taste in the public can only be libraries in their homes without much fear that they om 


i ith them about the world. 

improved by education and personal cultivation. It | Might have to carry them with them abo alt 
will not be cured by stopping the issue of novels from bay have — Light ee of for 
free libraries. If for the ninety-and-nine who persist for 
in reading trash there be one who is converted to . ew See no 
better things, something has been gained. When the a on 
love of reading is once implanted, fiction alone will not STRUGGLE AND STABILITY. th 


satisfy the literary craving. As a means, then, to an 
end, a lending department will I hope always form part 
of a free library ; and it is probable that the ratepayers 
will always insist on it. On the other hand, it is also 
to be hoped that in course of time the reference depart- 
ments will outbalance in importance the lending depart- 
ments in free libraries and will constitute their chief 
feature. Then free libraries will have become the real 
libraries which we should wish them to be. 

To revert for a moment to the bad taste in public 
reading, however flagrant and universal this may be, 
may we not hope that there are more who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal than might be supposed ? 
You very properly call attention to the cheap reprints 
of English classics which are now appearing in so 
many rival series. ‘‘ Books”, you say, ‘‘ which have 
stood the test of time are to be bought in excellent 
format: the cheap reprint of the classic no longer 
demands the sacrifice of the reader’s eye”. If there 
were not a ready sale for such reprints, would they be 
issued in such numbers ? 

As to the ordinary subscription circulating libraries, 
there is not much to be said. The world would be very 
little the poorer if they were all abolished to-morrow. 
I have no doubts ‘‘ whether they encourage appreciably 
the reading of good books”. I imagine that very few 
persons subscribe to them with this view. They are 
commercial undertakings, and it is to be presumed that 
their managers understand best where their interest 
lies. If therefore they stock rubbishy-novels and trivial 
literature, they must do so because such a course pays. 
And when you say that ‘‘ they (the circulating libraries), 
and they alone, make possible the appalling outcrop of 
bad books, inaccurate books, dishonest books, on 
topics of the moment”, I think that you are laying at 
their doors the sins of others as well as their own 
which are quite heinous enough. The circulating 
library is certainly a potent agency for the floating of 
such inferior literature as you describe; but, surely, 
the ignorance and bad taste of the public, the vanity 
of scribblers, the wiles of the speculative publisher, 
and what not, must also count as factors in the 
undesirable result. That the circulating library ene 
courages ‘‘a slovenly and slap-dash skimming of 
books which everybody is talking about”, is unfortu- 
nately true enough ; but must we not search deeper for 
the origin of the ‘‘skimming” condition of mind? Is 
it not rather the fault of the age that we ‘‘ skim” most 
things? Asa nation we are ‘‘ skimmers” in making 
war, ‘‘skimmers” in army reform, ‘‘ skimmers” in 
politics. I believe that an Englishman, if he chooses, 
can be as thorough as a man of any other nation—not 
even excepting that pattern of modern thoroughness, 
the Japanese. But unhappily he does not choose; and 
in his reading, as little as in anything. At the present 
day we appear to do nothing thoroughly but cricket, 
football, and bridge (I observe that the SaturDay 
REview has instructive articles on the last), and it 
has been said with some justice that to the ordinary 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—The address of Professor Darwin ‘‘ endeavoured 
to sweep under one great generalisation what is called 
evolution in plants and animals, in political institutions, 
in the physics of molecules, atoms and electrons, and of 
planets and suns and stars”. If such a generalisation 
be possible it follows directly that consciousness has no 
part in itself—as something higher than force or energy? 
—in the evolution of the universe and the key to the 
riddle must be purely mechanical. Any such theory, I 
submit, is non-Darwinian. 

Darwin starts with the fact that nature itself gives us 
variation as to living organisms. It is certain that 
material environments cannot give rise to variations in 
living organisms unless those organisms have precedent 
power or capacity to vary. Now this capacity in the 
organism to vary must be a ‘‘blind” capacity—the 
result of mere instability?—or it must be something 
akin to a reserve of capacity constantly struggling for 
self-expression. If we assume in the organism this 
reserve of capacity always struggling for self-expres- 
sion and assume that environments cannot of them- 
selves originate variation but are only restrictive, per- 
missive or favourable to this self-expression, then we 
have a possible explanation of variation. 

Darwin says ‘‘there are two factors: namely the 
nature of the organism, and the nature of the conditions. 
The former seems to be much the more important ; for 
nearly similar variations sometimes arise under, so far 
as we can judge, dissimilar conditions ; and, on the 
other hand, dissimilar variations arise under conditions 
which appear to be nearly uniform” (‘Origin of 
Species”’, p. 6, 1876). Here we see the reason of certain 
variations from the nature of the organism itself and if 
we consider also the innumerable restrictive, permissive 
and favourable influences of environments we see the 
reason for the almost infinite variations which experi- 
ence teaches us do arise. And if the organism is always 
struggling for self-expression—for freedom from and 
ultimate conquest over its environments—its always 
increasing complexity of form and specialisation of 
function may be explained. 

So far I express but a pious—or impious—opinion. 
But I submit there is strong evidence in support of the 
contention that this reserve of capacity does exist and 
is constantly—with advancing victories in evolution— 
struggling for self-expression. 

If we consider the evolution of the living organism 
from some simple form up to the organism man, an 
organism so complex in form and highly specialised in 
function, we find that its relation to its environments 
constantly changes and evolves. This relative evolu- 
tion is marked by the gradually advancing freedom of 
the organism from mechanical subjection to environment ' 
and by its gradually advancing command over environ- 
ments. With the simplest form of living organism the 
action and reaction between it and its environments 
may be said to be almost purely mechanical. But as 
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the organism evolves it begins to use its environments 
for its own purposes: the spider weaves its web, the 
bird builds its nest: the ant constructs its granaries. 
We find material taking forms and being used for par- 
ticular purposes which could never have been but for 
the conduct of living organisms. Proceeding to the 
. organism man we find still greater freedom from the 
restrictions of and still greater command over environ- 
ments. We find, indeed, that man can even originate 
new or modified forms of life. Shortly, we find with 
the evolution of the organism in complexity of form 
and specialisation of function, an accompanying evolu- 
tion of command over its environments, so that we 
may contemplate in the future a time when man or 
some ultimate evolved organism will have absolute 
command over its environments. 

How can this be explained if the capacity for varia- 
tion in the organism is ‘‘ blind”? Merely the result of 
mechanical instability ? What is it in man which 
already exercises such vast authority over matter and 
force? Surely it must be something not matter or 
force, something superior to both? It is a fact, though 
not generally known, that Huxley himself believed not 
only in matter and force but in consciousness as a 
thing in itself. 

How can we compare an atom or molecule which is 
the passive subject of matter and force with man who 
is already in great part master of matter and force ? 
And when we find that in considering the evolution of 
man in complexity of form and specialisation of 
function this form of evolution is accompanied by a 
concurrent evolution of human command over matter 
and force, how can we apply the same theory of 
evolution to the atom or molecule, when at all stages 
of evolution the atom or molecule is equally a slave of 
matter and force ? 

Pure Darwinism leads up to belief in some ultimate 
Power—consciousness ?—which is the timeless origin 
of variation and natural selection. Professor Darwin, 
apparently, points to mindless mechanical action akin 
to that suggested by Professor Hiackel. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. CONSTABLE. 


THE CAREFUL COPYIST. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
Netherwood, Godalming, 11 Sept., 1905. 


S1r,—Tordelaguna (perhaps on the analogy of 
Tordesillas?) is the form used for Torrelaguna by 
Ximenes himself in his will ; it is used five or six times 
by his secretaries, writing apparently from his dictation, 
also by Robles and Quintanilla. Placentia is the Latin 
form of Plasencia and occurs both in Alvar Gomez and 
Peter Martyr. These forms were probably as familiar 
to Ximenes and his contemporaries as Plasencia and 
Torrelaguna (if indeed the latter was known to them), 
and for this reason, I suppose, Prescott adopted them. 
The writer of the book in question was clearly following 
Prescott and aiming at these forms. I am sorry that 
1 did not put Plasencia and Torrelaguna in brackets by 
the side of the obsolete Placentia and Tordelaguna. 

As to ‘‘ the Asturias”, I find in Barcia, ‘* Diccionario 
de la lengua espaiola” (Madrid, 1880), ‘‘ las Asturias 
son la patria comun”, cf. Madoz, xii., 496. In the 
Spanish of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
“las Asturias” seems as common as the more correct 
‘“‘Asturias”, v. Mariana, ‘‘ Historia de Espana”, 
passim ; as I was writing my former letter I had a 
volume of this book before me, open at a page on 
which these words occur, ‘‘ Villaviciosa, pueblo de las 
Asturias”. The expression is said to be a survival 
from the days when there were three Asturias, com- 
prising the entire territory north of the Cantabrian 
mountains. 

This loose use of the article found its way into 
English early and has at least the justification of 
antiquity ; the Ambassador of Henry VIII. to the Court 
of Charles in a letter dated 1517, writes of . ‘‘ the 
Hasturyes”, and I notice the same use even in so 
modern a book as Burke’s ‘‘ History of Spain”, edited 
by Major M. A. S. Hume. The expression has there- 


fore more justification than Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
analogy of ‘‘ Wales” would imply. 

As to the phrase ‘‘ Infante Ferdinand”, I fear that 
not being a purist, the mixture of Spanish and English 
did not make me shudder as it should have done. I 
must admit to a prejudice against translating a foreign 
word by an English word similar in form, but usually 
different in meaning. That I am wrong, however, is 
shown by Murray’s Dictionary, which recognises Infant 
as an English word and marks Infante as not naturalised : 
I believe however that I was sinning in good company. 
Prescott at any rate is on my side. 

If I may refer Mr. Cunninghame Graham to the 
preface of Burke’s ‘‘ History of Spain”, he will find 
my reasons for preferring Ximenes to Cisneros better 
expressed than I could hope to express them. 

Finally I did not hold up Prescott as a model of 
accuracy ; on the contrary I hinted that it was some- 
times advisable to examine his authorities. 

Mindful of the proverb ‘‘ Quien con su mayor burld, 
primero rid, y despues Iloro”, it is not without fear 
that I send this letter. 

Yours obediently, 
H. WaRNER ALLEN. 


KELLERMANN AT VALMY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Stone, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 
12 September, 1905. 


S1r,—May I correct a slip in your issue of g Septem- 
ber on a point which is of importance just now? At 
page 328 you speak of the raw recruits of the Revo- 
lution repulsing at Valmy Brunswick’s veteran troops. 
The army of Kellermann which bore the brunt at Valmy 
had all its artillery (the decisive arm that day), all its 
cavalry, and almost all its infantry composed of the 
troops of the old army of France. The few battalions 
of volunteers with it were men of the 1791 levy, who 
had been a year under arms, serving with the regulars 
on the frontier. The battalions of this levy almost 
always contained a large proportion of men of the 
former militia of France, practically regulars, besides 
a number of men who had served in the army otf 
the ancien régime. The credit of Kellermann that 
day lay in the fact that he got his regulars to stand, 
although they were in a very nervous state, having 
been shaken by the disorders of the Revolution and by 
the emigration of so many of their officers. The 
really raw levies of 1792 sometimes fought, often ran ; 
and were always a curse to the armies and a terror to 
the generals until they were seasoned and absorbed. 
No one was so strong as to their uselessness as 
Kellermann himself. 

Your obedient servant, 
R. Puipps, 
Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 


THE VARIATION OF LATITUDE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Holmwood, Sutton Coldfield, 
12 September, 1905. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to a letter by 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill in your issue of 19 August, in 
which he refers to a theory worked out by himself in 
1897 on ‘‘ The Dynamics of Geology”, and adds that 
it ‘‘ not meeting the views of the Geological Society of 
London has remained unpublished”. At the end of 
his letter he further states ‘‘that a short paper sent 
home but a few months ago... . was refused a 
hearing by the Geological Society of London”. 

Mr. Kingsmill must have made some mistake. I 
have been secretary of the Society since 1897, and 
every paper formally submitted has been read by me 
in MS. before being laid before the Council. No such 
papers have been through my hands, and none have 
been before the Council. And no paper formally sub- 
mitted to the Society by Mr. Kingsmill has been 
‘* refused a hearing”. 


W. W. Warts, 


Secretary Geological Society. 
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EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
11 September, 1905. 


Sir,—I regret that in my letter of the goth inst. I 
suggested that seventy per cent. of the rural schools 
were small enough to become liable to amalgamation 
by mixing the younger children. The mistake arose 
from a foolish miscalculation, which I fear that in- 
excusable carelessness alone could have overlooked. 
The inaccuracy is almost obvious, but lest it should be 
accepted by any of your readers, I beg you to correct 
it. The percentage would be more nearly twenty. 

Yours faithfully, ‘*IR1sH CATHOLIC”. 


ORGANS AND ORGANISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 September, 1905. 

S1r,—The diatribe which Mr. Runciman has seen fit 
to launch against organists in general in your issue of 
a few weeks ago, had escaped my attention owing to 
absence from home. At the first blush, one might be 
inclined to ascribe the writer’s ill-natured and some- 
what ill-mannered remarks to the supposition that he 
is himself one of a class of ‘‘disappointed organists 
who have failed to woo the muse”, and whose own 
lofty youthful ideals have been shattered by lack of 
success ; and who henceforth continues to vent his ill- 
humour and morose feelings upon the heads of an 
otherwise unoffending world of organists. Be that as 
it may, everyone who knows anything about the art of 
organ-playing is aware that the profession is one that 
demands simply endless self-sacrifice in the matter of 
application in order to reach anything at all like per- 
fection. And in this over-wrought, feverish age, how 


few (comparatively speaking) there are who from a 


‘** sheer love of art” for its own sake, embark upon a 
severe course of study at all. The question that is 
constantly recurring, as the correspondence columns in 
any of our musical journals will testify, is ‘‘ how long 
will it take me to do this or the other?” Mark, the 
inquirer is anxious to woo success in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. ‘‘ Success”—not “‘ perfection ”, 
as it was understood in the good old days of Bach and 
his disciples! Hence the fact that there must of 
necessity be a multitude of aspirants for recognition as 
‘‘ organists”, the majority of whom are superficial 
dabblers who are heartily content if they can but com- 
mand sufficient technical skill to ‘‘ fumble” their way 
through a service ” without making an absolute ‘‘ hash 
of it” ! We have all of us, of course, met with this type 
of ‘‘ organist’. But, on the other hand, there is the 
conscientious organist, who makes it his business to 
shirk nothing, with whom the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of his art is not a question of time, who 
strives patiently from year’s end to year’s end after a 
perfect appreciation of his art. Iam confident that we 
all have everywhere met with this estimable type of 
organist, who plays, say, Bach, not from a vain- 
glorious desire to shine as a miracle of digital dexterity, 
but rather from a love of the sacred musical atmo- 
sphere that must inevitably surround such a technically 
perfect performance of the works of the greatest contra- 
puntist that ever lived. Yours faithfully, 
Oscar GAUER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I am glad to see the letter from Mr. John 
Wilson in your last issue and that from Mr. Oscar 
Gauer in the present issue. 
entire agreement with me though they don’t know it. 


I am not a disappointed organist: in my youth I was | 


quite successful in a small way, and (vide agent’s 
press notice) once an encore of my rendering of some- 
thing was only averted owing to the fact that the 
performance took place in a sacred edifice. 
article I damned only the large class of organists of 


Both gentlemen are in | 


| 


| 
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In my | 


which Mr. Gauer speaks so strongly : I said there were | 


exceptions. If Mr. Gauer and Mr. Wilson have found 
more exceptions than I have I congratulate them on 
their luck. Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. Runciman. 


REVIEWS. 
THE GOLD OF AFRICA. 


“ The Geology of South Africa.’ By F. H. Hatch and 
G. 8. Corstorphine. London: Macmillan. 1905, 
21s. net. 


OUTH AFRICAN geology, no less than South 
African politics, presents many problems. There 
is, for example, the well-worn riddle of the Dwyka 
Conglomerate. This rock, which underlies the whole 
area of the Karroo, cropping out round its edges, con- 
sists of a mass of pebbles and boulders, mostly of 
igneous rock, imbedded without any order in a fine 
matrix, which also, when examined by the microscope, 
appears to be composed of igneous material. Small 
wonder that the earlier investigators, and indeed 
geologists of repute down to 1889, considered the con- 
glomerate to be of volcanic origin. The vast extent of 
the formation, and the peculiar association of fragments 
so different in size and composition, were always objec- 
tions to this explanation, and when it was observed 
that not only were many of the boulders finely striated, 
but that the rock-floor on which the conglomerate lay 
was nearly always scratched, grooved, rounded, and 
polished, the suggestion was made that it might have 
been formed by glaciers or floating ice, in the same way 
as the boulder clay of Britain. The undoubtedly great 
age of the rock, as proved by Carboniferous fossils 
in the overlying beds, was at first a difficulty; but 
irrefragable evidence has now accumulated to such an 
extent that our authors have no difficulty in convincing 
the most sceptical that the Dwyka Conglomerate is 
really an old moraine. Further, the direction of the 
strie on the polished rock-floor and the fact that rocks 
similar to those forming the boulders occur in situ to 
the north of this area, prove that the glaciers or ice- 
sheet must have flowed from north to south, while the 
great increase in thickness towards the south of Cape 
Colony suggests that the ice-sheet here had its southern 
limit during the greater part of the cold period. But, 
as usual, the solution of one problem merely starts 
another. If the Dwyka Conglomerate indicates an 
elevated continent to the north, the remains of both 
plants and animals in the immediately overlying Karroo 
rocks have been held to prove the existence of a con- 
tinent stretching south-eastwards to Australiaand north- 
eastwards to India, so that the flow of ice from the 
summit of such a continent towards South Africa would 
naturally have been in an east-to-west direction. Did 
this great continent exist at that time, or had it really 
the extension assigned to it? Perhaps the recent dis- 
covery of similar plants and animals in the north of 
Russia will cause a fresh reconstruction of the physical 
geography of that remote age, a reconstruction more 
in harmony with the Dwyka Conglomerate. 

Messrs. Hatch and Corstorphine are wise enough to 
leave such vast speculations alone. Let us imitate 
them in turning to those problems which, in geology as 
in politics, are of more interest to the general reader. 
To him the Witwatersrand Conglomerate is already 
known as the source of most of the South African gold. 
How the gold got there is a question of practical as 
well as of scientific importance, for only by clearly 
understanding this can geologists prophesy the existence 
of paying quantities in other localities. The chief 
auriferous bed, the Main Reef, consists of pebbles of 
quartz in a quartzitic matrix, wherein the gold occurs 
as irregular angular particles, associated with pellets 
and crystals of iron pyrites. These pellets, from their 
resemblance to rolled pebbles, suggested to the earlier 
writers the simple explanation that the conglomerates 
were ancient alluvial deposits, into which the gold had 
come, along with the other pebbles, as the result of the 
wearing down of pre-existing auriferous rocks. The 
absence of nuggets, the regular distribution of the gold, 
and its constant aggregation around pieces of pyrites 
are serious obstacles to this view. Another idea has 
been that, while the quartz pebbles were being swept 
down to form conglomerates, gold and pyrites were 
being precipitated from the sea-water; but obvious 
difficulties have prevented adherence to this hypothesis 
by others than its proposers. The explanation favoured 
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by the authors is that ‘the gold, with the other | and caverns give rise to nearly all the perennial rivers 


minerals which now form the bulk of the matrix, was 
introduced by percolating waters into the interstices of 
che partially solidified conglomerates”. It is admitted 
that many of the minerals found in the cement of the 
conglomerate must have come in by subsequent infiltra- 
tion, and why not the gold also? ‘‘ The limitation of 
the gold deposition to definite zones was probably 
governed by certain chemical conditions, for instance, 
the presence of a reducing agent in these and not in 
the other beds.” In some cases the pyrites, and in 
others carbonaceous matter, may have served as the 
reducing agent. The Rhodesian gold banket is believed 
by Mr. Mennell, though not by the authors, to be of 
the same age as that on the Rand, and he has recently 
shown that the gold occurs there in the same way and 
is capable of the same explanation. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that all the auriferous deposits in 
South Africa are of the same nature. 

From gold to diamonds the transition is easy, but 
the problem presented by the latter is very different. 
Although the first South African diamonds were 
obtained from river-gravels, the majority of the present 
workings are in a peculiar, hard rock which fills ver- 
tical pipes scattered over a large district and pene- 
trating the various stratified rocks, and occasionally 
igneous rocks, indiscriminately. The diamantiferous 
rock is composed of a large number of minerals, 
generally fragmentary, imbedded in a serpentinous 
matrix, and contains also fragments, sometimes 
huge masses, of the rocks through which the pipe in 
question passes. This rock where it is weathered, 
near the surface, is called ‘‘ yellow ground”, but 
deeper down, where fresh, it is known as “ blue 
ground”. Throughout this the diamonds are scattered ; 
but they vary greatly in abundance in the different 
pipes, while they are entirely absent from some where 
they would naturally be expected. Although the 
absence of ordinary volcanic ejecta renders it impossible 
to regard the pipes as the necks of former volcanoes of 
normal type, this objection does not apply to the theory 
that they were produced by explosions of gas or steam, 
and the latter agency would explain the mud-like 
nature of the blue ground. The diamonds, however, 
remain to be accounted for. Lecturing at Kimberley, 
Sir William Crookes has just repeated his suggestion 
that the diamonds were crystallised out from carbon 
dissolved in molten iron, a view which seems to involve 
the presence of more iron in the blue ground than the 
very small quantity found there. But, recalling the 
statement that Luzi has dissolved diamonds in the fused 
blue ground itself, the authors suggest that the deep- 
seated molten magma from which the blue ground 
welled up was the original solvent of the carbon and 
the first matrix of the diamonds. This theory seems to 
meet the various difficulties, including the curious idio- 
syncrasy in the yield from individual mines. Since, 
however, Sir William Crookes seems to have ignored 
the suggestion, one gathers that Luzi’s experiments 
require confirmation. 

From the days of Solomon or earlier still the history 
of South Africa has been enormously influenced by 
these precious products of the earth. But when all the 
gold and diamonds shall have been picked up from 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, when prospectors, diamond 
merchants, and Chinese shall have left the scene, what 
other hopes does the ground itself hold out for industrial 
or agricultural enterprise? Fortunately it has less 
sensational sources of wealth. A kind of bog-iron-ore 
is constantly forming in many places and, in the 
Middelburg district of the Transvaal, includes thick 
beds of limonite and hematite, which may prove of 
economic importance. Workable ores of iron, tin, 
copper and other metals also occur in many of the older 
rocks. The beds just above the Dwyka Conglomerate 
contain numerous seams of a fairly decent coal, and 
though the seams vary from place to place, still the 
authors are justified in their remark that ‘‘ the whole of 
central South Africa is practically one enormous coal- 
field”. As yet water is not scarce enough in South 
Africa for its supply to be a geological question ; never- 


‘theless the dolomite found chiefly in the Transvaal, but 


also in Cape Colony, deserves mention as the great 
water-carrier of the country. Its underground channels 


of the Transvaal and may perhaps be made to yield an 
increased supply. The riches then are there; who 
shall gather them? Not the people with the best guns 
or the bravest troops, but the men with the most pro- 
found knowledge of nature’s workings and the greatest 
skill to apply it. The recent rapid advance of geo- 
logical investigation in these countries is a good sign 
for the future, and towards the continuance of that 
progress no better aid can be asked than the admirable 
summary provided by these two most competent 
geologists. 


MINOR CAROLINE POETRY. 


“Caroline Poets.” Vol. I. By G. Saintsbury. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


ed is possible quite sincerely to admire enthusiasm 

in others without feeling the least inclination to- 
wards the same enthusiasm ourselves. We can and do 
applaud the zeal for true literary criticism and for 
scientific literary history, which prompted Professor 
Saintsbury to reprint and edit the minor Caroline poets, 
but we cannot and do not pretend to endorse all his 
conclusions as to the merits of the four included in the 
volume before us. It might even be questioned 
whether ‘‘ minor” were the proper term to apply to 
them. We have been wont to place such men as 
Marvell, Vaughan, and Wither among the ‘ minor” 
poets of that period ; Chamberlayne, Benlowes, Hannay, 
and Mrs. Phillips (at any rate the first three of them), 
if we thought of them at all, we relegated to the ranks 
of ‘‘ minimi”. This may have been due to mere pre- 
judice, but even now after reading them in Professor 
Saintsbury’s edition we find no good reason for altering 
their epithet from the superlative to the comparative. 
But we cordially agree with the arguments set out in 
the general introduction to show the necessity of taking 
account of little writers as well as of great, if the 
geowth and development of a literature are to be really 
understood ; and at first we were prepared to commend 
Professor Saintsbury’s self-sacrifice in undertaking his 
present long dull task. However, it soon became clear 
that he did not expect commiseration: he is con- 
vinced that the work ought to be done, and then he 
immediately makes not a virtue but a pleasure of the 
necessity. He is like the sportsman who would as 
soon tramp alone over miles of marshland on the chance 
of picking up a snipe or two, as shoot a thousand brace 
of pheasants out of coverts which he knows beforehand 
are well stocked. That is real enthusiasm ; that is the 
kind of enthusiasm a man must have, if he would work 
carefully through, say, Chamberlayne’s ‘* Pharonnida ”. 

This is a poem of some fourteen thousand lines— 
about the same length as the Odyssey—telling a story 
which its editor admits is hardly worth reading for 
itself. For what then is it worth reading? Every- 
one of course is entitled to his own opinion in such 
a matter, but we cannot allow that the occasional 
picturesqueness and clever imagery balance the tedious- 
ness of the narrative and the prevalence of the defects, 
habitual in the Caroline period, of sliding such mono- 
syllables as ‘‘to”’ and ‘‘the” even before consonants 
and of using barbarously coined words. Moreover the 
composition is slovenly and inaccurate and the thought 
often hopelessly confused. It is written in ‘heroic 
couplets”, a metre which, like the Latin elegiac, 
certainly does not tend to lessen the monotony of a 
long uninteresting story. Yet it is for its metre that 
‘“‘Pharonnida” is most valuable, as illustrating the 
structure of the heroic couplet before Dryden ; Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury makes a point of this, and indeed 
we venture to think that it might well have been still 
further elaborated, though strictly it is more proper to 
a History of English Prosody. 

Benlowes, though Warburton and Butler seem to 
have gone beyond the bounds of fair criticism in their 
attacks on him, is also not an easy poet to read. 
‘*Theophila”, his chief work, is a religious poem, full 
of the rather vague metaphysical language which is 
notoriously characteristic of his time, and it is not 
made any the more attractive by the strangely un- 
rhythmical stanza which he affected. Hannay is more 
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readable than Chamberlayne and Benlowes, because | 


he is less profuse and obscure ; some passages both in 
‘‘ The Nightingale” and in ‘‘ Sheretine and Mariana” 
show real power and poetical instinct. But, as Pro- 


fessor Saintsbury points out, he had all the common | 
faults of his contemporaries. In fact in the introduc- | 
tions to all the three far more space is devoted to a | 


statement of the reasons why they should be considered 


bad poets than to arguments proving that they are not | 


so bad as they have been thought to be. 

Mrs. Phillips’ verses are of a very different quality. 
Orinda, as she called herself, and her friends added 
the epithets ‘‘ matchless”’ and ‘‘ incomparable” to the 
name, seems to have been a gentle, affectionate creature, 
and her poems were a silent protest against the blatant 
affectations of the age in which she lived. She en- 
joyed both in her lifetime and after her death a higher 
reputation as a poet than she deserved. Her verses are 
pretty, but the thoughts which they express have none 
of the fire of inspiration. Yet she had a good ear for 
rhythm, and Professor Saintsbury has done well to call 
attention to her work, for she undoubtedly influenced 
the generations which came after her. Hers will pro- 
bably be the most read of the poems which this volume 
contains. 

The only fault we have to find with the way in which 
the editor has done his work is that in the general 
introduction we should have liked to find a fuller 
analysis of the characteristics of Caroline literature and 
of its relation to the periods next before and after it. 
As it is the book will hardly appeal to any except pro- 
fessed students of English literature, who are already 
more or less familiar with the details of its development. 
It will not do much to encourage more serious study 
among those who are but half-interested in the subject ; 
there are many such, and they only need encourage- 
ment. 


ORA PINSENT. 


“« A Servant of the Public.” By Anthony Hope. London: | 


Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


” M OST books are stupid—at least the women in 
them are”, says Miss Ora Pinsent, the public 
servant, in Anthony Hope’s new book. Miss Pinsent 
herself was stupid, yet in ways that scarcely carry a re- 
proach. Men found her stupidity, her innate indifference 
to worldly wisdom, an intoxication, and women found 
it, as women find so often the differences of their sex, 
irritatingly incomprehensible. As its title indicates the 
book is little more than Miss Pinsent’s portrait. There 
are characters in plenty, drawn with the author’s easy 
certainty of touch, and for the most part with his easy 
satisfaction with ‘‘ surfaces”. But they exist merely 
as a background for the central figure ; they are very 
few of them unaffected by her, and they add reflectively 
a good deal to her illumination. Ora Pinsent is an 
actress, and one feels that the fact should somehow add 
more to our comprehension of her than it does. She 
has the temperament of her occupation ; it is indeed in 
her case the peculiar limpidity of that temperament 
which makes her portrait so well worth painting. Yet 
her connexion with the stage helps not at all the 
problem of her being; she could have been what she 
was quite as well without it, and yet it seems as if, 
with it, she should be something different from what 
she is. It does not appear to set, in any way, its 
dreadful, self-conscious mark upon her, and one is 
inclined to think that her association with it was only to 
make more simple the story-teller’s scheme. No one 
quite understands her; her creator, perhaps, least of 
all, since he sees all the ways of seeing her, yet does 
not quite see her in a way of his own. It is indeed 
no small part of the charm of his picture that he has 
left so much of it in the air. He understands her 
exquisitely in action, he ‘‘sees” her perfectly; but 
there his portrait of her ends. ‘‘She is just exactly 
what you happen to find her”, her manager and second 
husband reported, and this is really about as far as we 
are taken. 
Perhaps Ora would lose a good deal of her fascination 
if we were taken further, if we were shown the forces 
at work behind her irresponsibility. Her mind was all 


in little separate compartments; you never knew 
which of them you would find open, but you did know 
it would have no relations with the others. That is 
practically where the author leaves us and her. He 
leaves even her morality, her very interesting and un- 
expected morality, sealed off in its own little space, 
without any working reference to the rest of her. 
One cannot help thinking, as a contrast, of the extra- 
ordinary completeness with which the character of 
another ‘‘ servant of the public’ was once rendered, of 
Miriam Routh in ‘‘ The Tragic Muse”. The portraits 
are quite incomparable, yet the memory of Mr. James’ 
work makes one wonder if its method could be adapted 
to the fragility of an Ora Pinsent without some loss of 
her charm. 

The finish of the story illustrates an art of which 
Anthony Hope is attaining real control. He gives 
by a very delicate succession of blunting touches, 
an admirable imitation of the dulling effect of time. 
He has done it before, but perhaps never quite so 
successfully, quite so uninterferingly, if one may so 
callit. It is rather a dreary sort of magic, but it is 
one very difficult to master. Here he has transposed, 
almost perfectly, from the big scale of life to the brief 
one of his pages, the insensible wearying by circum- 
stance of a delightful passion; no rupture, no dis- 
illusionment ; just wearing out. One can think of no 
one who could do it better, nor of anyone whose 
earliest efforts suggested the doing of it less. 


MR. MASTERMAN ON “REACTION”. 


Peril of Change.” By C. F. G. Masterman. London : 
Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


NYTHING that Mr. Masterman writes is certain 

of a favourable reception by his political oppo- 
nents as well as his political friends. Those who differ 
most strongly from some of his opinions will be as 
ready as any to concede his many titles to recognition. 
He is genuinely in earnest in his advocacy of social 
reform, about which so many politicians on both sides 
talk much and feel little. He has studied the life of the 


| poor closely, and has pleaded their cause with passionate 


conviction. He bas moreover all the gifts of a very 
persuasive writer, and his style, always easy and attrac- 
tive, rises sometimes to heights of a real eloquence. 
Mr. Masterman’s defects are the defects of his qualities. 
Everyone remembers Macaulay’s criticism on Mr. 
Gladstone’s early essay, ‘‘ His rhetoric, though often 
good of its kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which 
it should illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence 
with a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary 
would have saved him from almost all his mistakes”. 
This criticism might be applied word for word to Mr. 
Masterman. He has indeed more fundamental honesty 
than Mr. Gladstone ever possessed, and his eloquence 
does not involve him in such abysses of self-deception. 
But it continually baffles his understanding, carries 
him away into irrelevant declamation, and prevents him 
from reasoning as well as his acumen and ingenuousness 
would warrant. 

This tendency to be enslaved by verbal magnificence 
shows itself very markedly in the comparison which 
he draws between Gladstone and Disraeli. One feels 
throughout that he is trying to be fair, and yet one 
feels as strongly that he cannot be fair. He cannot 
even for a moment do real justice to Disraeli. For 
Disraeli was pre-eminently a man who saw through 
words and distrusted them. Mr. Masterman, over 
whom words exercise a most injurious dominion, calls 
his acuteness cynicism and his distrust of words a 
distrust of ‘‘moral earnestness and enthusiasm ”’. 
The great qualities of Disraeli are either denied or 
grudgingly and suspiciously conceded. But when the 
critic turns to Gladstone unjust suspicion gives place 
to indiscriminate eulogy. Gladstone was a master of 
that vaguely magnificent declamation which his disciple 
loves. Everything else is forgotten. Mr. Gladstone’s 
blunders and inconsistencies, his Irish administration 
with its grotesque alternations of oppression and sur- 
render, his miserable foreign and colonial policy, at once 
profligate ard humiliating, are forgiven to him for 
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the sake of a few sentences of splendid and empty 
eloquence. 

But it is not only in his manner of contrasting the 
great Liberal and the great Tory leader that Mr. 
Masterman’s belief in the sufficiency of words and the 
rhetorical bent of his mind have led him astray. In a 
more subtle manner the same tendency has given to his 
whole view of modern politics its peculiar bias. Many 
of those who have succeeded in getting at the funda- 
mentals of Mr. Masterman’s creed, must have been 
disposed to wonder how he ever came to attach himself 
to the Liberal party. He cannot possibly, one feels, 
have much sympathy with the ideals of his associates. 
What is the force which has driven Mr. Masterman 
into the camp of those from whom he is most alien, the 
wealthy Liberal manufacturers and bankers, heirs of 
the Cobdenite tradition, the exponents of the barren 
destructiveness of old-fashioned Radicalism or of the 
ignorant irreverence of political dissent ? 

We believe that it is just the rhetorical way of think- 
ing. Mr. Masterman personifies everything he dis- 
likes in politics, art and morals under the name of 
‘‘Reaction”. He then identifies this ‘‘ Reaction” 
with the Tory revival of the last two or three decades, 
attributes this revival to a passing outbreak of the 
selfish and brutal elements in human nature, and in 
consequence associates ‘‘ Liberalism ” with all move- 
ments towards just and humane reform. That we 
may not be accused of misrepresenting Mr. Masterman 
we will quote his description of what he calls ‘‘ The 
Reaction”. ‘‘ Weary of the long effort of reform, a 
little bored by the strenuousness of the appeal to dis- 
interested causes, conscious of the possession of 
unparalleled means of enjoyment, and of great pos- 
sessions, the nation was evidently prepared for a new 
spirit, a new inspiration.” This is rhetoric, not his- 
torical criticism. As a description of the causes of the 
great Tory revival it is absurd. No movement ever 
converted a great people and found expression in a 
noble literature which has no more inspired ideals 
than the promptings of self-interest and the desire of 
animal gratification. And the Tory revival was cer- 
tainly inspired by very different motives from those 
which Mr. Masterman imputes to it. If we try to 
examine that revival without bias or favour, it will be 
seen that Mr. Masterman himself is as much its child 
as Mr. Henley or Mr. Kipling or any of those whom 
he names as its typical exponents. 

Mr. Masterman calls it a reaction. But let us clearly 
remember what it wasa reaction from. Obviously it 
was a reaction from the Liberalism of the mid-Victorian 
period. This Liberalism had many aspects and included 
many shades of opinion, but broadly there were three 
main doctrines with which it associated itself. First 
it maintained that the people ought to be entrusted 
with all political power and that when that power had 
been conceded all the wrongs and oppression of the 
poorer classes would cease. Secondly it held that 
religious organisations ought not to concern them- 
selves with the State and that the State ought not to 
concern itself with religious organisations. Religion 
was to be considered as a private matter and any 
encroachment of its ministers in the domain of secular 
politics was to be watched with the utmost jealousy. 
Lastly it wished to circumscribe as much as possible 
the activities of the State itself, to protest against its 
interference in economic and industrial questions and 
to reduce its functions to the irreducible minimum of 
mere police-work. Being thus hostile to the State, 
and indeed denying the organic existence of the nation, 
it was naturally, as Mr. Masterman says, cosmo- 
politan and antagonistic to the sentiment of patriotism. 

The Tory revival never attempted to undo the work 
of popular enfranchisement ; indeed it could hardly 
make such an attempt without gross inconsistency, 
seeing that the most important step in that enfran- 
chisement had been the work of Disraeli. But it did 
deny the efficacy of political privileges to solve indus- 
trial problems and, Mr. Masterman himself being judge, 
it was right in that denial. Moreover it challenged 
altogether the other two items in the Liberal creed. It 
insisted on the essential interdependence of Church and 
State. It magnified instead of minimising the functions 
of the latter. It was always, in the broad and philo- 


sophic sense of the word, protectionist. It believed in 


patriotism and in the larger patriotism which we call 


Imperialism. It was natural that the Tory party which 
had never accepted the Liberal dogmas should enjoy 
increased political prestige when those dogmas were 
discarded by the nation. But the political triumph of 
Toryism was in truth only part of a general reaction 
against Liberalism in Church and State. The Catholic 
revival in the Church was one aspect of that reaction. 
It may be noted that Mr. Masterman, who sympathises 
with the Catholic movement, refuses to apply to it the 
word ‘‘ reaction” which he uses so freely elsewhere,. 
though it is surely quite as applicable in the one case as 
in the other. The same tendency has found expression 
in such organisations as the Christian Social Union 
with its insistence on the indissoluble union of civic and 
religious life. But the most striking offshoot of the 
‘** Reaction” has been the socialist movement. It was 
surely no mere accident that the same decade which 
saw the revival of Toryism under Lord Randolph 
Churchill saw also the foundation of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation and the Fabian Society, the growth 
of the New Unionism and the stirring of those social 
questions which had been lulled to sleep during the 
period of Gladstonian supremacy. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN TRANSITION. 


“The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I." By W. H. Frere. London: Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


WE have been able to speak of the five preceding 

volumes in this important history of the English 
Church in terms of high praise. We wish that we 
could speak as highly of the present volume, which 
deals with the most critical epoch of the history, that 
in which the work of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
was carried to completion, to be but slightly modified 
at the Restoration of Charles II. Mr. Frere has written 
a scholarly and interesting book, but one singularly 
ill-proportioned ; and his attention has been so keenly 
fixed upon the antecedents of modern thoughts and 
practices that we seek in vain for a picture of the 
actual machine which cumbrously began to work under 
the provisions of the Elizabethan Acts. Nothing is 
more necessary if we are to understand, and therefore 
to pardon, the administrative weakness of our Church 
than a knowledge of the system which was taken over 
by Cranmer and his successors from the earlier arch- 
bishops. Though they might heartily denounce the 
Pope as Antichrist and defer, with little consideration 
for their own dignity, to foreign Protestant divines, yet 
their constitutional position was unchanged from that 
of Arundel or Warham. They were among the strongest 
buttresses of the Crown, and their status was therefore 
maintained and adorned with the privileges which the 
Popes had claimed the right to exercise themselves or 
to bestow upon their legatus natus at Canterbury. The 
mischief of pluralities, not amended till the nineteenth 
century, was a part of the inheritance. The licence 
could always be bought for a fee from Avignon or 
Rome, and the archbishops retained the power in 
both English provinces. Permission could be ob- 
tained from Canterbury to hold two benefices not more 
than thirty miles apart in any diocese of England ; and 
sometimes the distance was as elastic as the conscience 
of the petitioner. From this abuse sprang much, if 
not most, of the scandal of clerical neglect and of the 
overty with which the clergy were too often and too 
justly taunted. Parson Adams was the inevitable 
counterpart of the non-resident pluralist. This is but 
one side of the complex and often ineffectual system 
which was continued under Elizabeth, and it was 
Mr. Frere’s privilege, if he had risen to the oppor- 
tunity, to explain how the English beneficed clergy, 
from the Archbishops downwards, have had an 
essential part to play in the life of the nation. He 
gives a useful hint when he reminds us that till 1813 
the payment of local rates was enforced by an excom- 
munication which had civil penalties. behind it. But he 
uses the fact simply to lament the degradation of a 
spiritual censure. Yet the very prominence into which 
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the clergy were brought in secular affairs by their | 


presidence over the vestry had much to do with the 
authority which surrounded them in the eyes of their 
parishioners, and no small share of the dignity of the 
parish assembly and of its officers was due to this 
public trust in regard to the poor, the roads, the capture 
of hedgehogs and the countless other interests of local 
life. An ancient parish church is as conspicuous a 
feature of English history as of the English landscape. 

The Church is not only an institution but a living 


organism susceptible of change, and it is the historian’s | 


part to state and to account for its successive phases. 
How came it about that the practically wisest men 
of the reign of Elizabeth were so lukewarm in their 
Anglicanism? That Burleigh should have been at 
least half a Puritan, destitute of sympathy with the 
Church’s spiritual claims and valuing only on political 
grounds its links with the past, is a striking fact and 
one that needs explanation, while it cannot be explained 
without more sympathy than Mr. Frere is able to feel 
with the men who gained for us a national Church, 
uncontrolled by foreign influences. Resolute govern- 
ment was necessary for this end, and was as effective 
in England as elsewhere in an age when the multitude 
was incapable of independent thought. Austria and 
Styria for more than a generation were as Protestant as 
Saxony, but were converted as promptly and even more 
completely than England by a strong and convinced 
ruler. More, however, was necessary than external 


force ; a clear issue which all could grasp, accompanied | 


and emphasised by a conspicuous change in the mode 
of worship, needed to be set before the public mind. 
If further development was to be possible this phase 


| has divided the arachnida from the insecta? 


must be passed through; it was the inevitable pre- | 


liminary to all that has followed from Laud down to 


the splendours into which Royal Commissions make | 


inquiry. But unfortunately Mr. Frere’s sympathies are 


narrow, and instead of tracing the main current of | 


Elizabethan thought and practice he has lingered over 


faint survivals or abortive symptoms of future usages. | 
And he has allowed himself to write with undue deprecia- — 


tion of modes of worship which were the natural ex- 
pression of a certain type of Englishmen’s religion. It 
may, or may not, be wise so to speak of homely services 
at the present day ; to compare them to their discredit 
in the sixteenth century with those of English recusants 
or Catholics abroad is to fail to enter into the national 
mind of the age. Confusion of thought and uninten- 
tional anachronisms result from indulgence in distaste 
for a worship which satisfied Hooker. But Mr. Frere is 
more successful in describing the course of controversy. 
He is judicious in his selections from a very wide read- 
ing, and never falls into prolixity. The same praise 
may be given to his account of the fortunes of the 
Romish recusants, though he has sadly wasted his 
space upon this irrelevant subject. Yet these are poor 
substitutes for a comprehensive account of the establish- 
ment of a working system and of the lives and characters 
of those who helped and hindered it. It is strange, for 
example, that in the history of an Episcopal Church 
singularly few bishops should be mentioned by name. 
Mr. Frere has composed a very interesting but a very 
disappointing book. 


THE HOME COAL-FIELDS. 


“The Coal-fields of Great Britain, with descriptions of the 
Coal-fields of our Indian and Colonial Empire, and 
of other parts of the World.” By Edward Hull. 
Fifth Edition, revised. London: Hugh Rees. 1905. 


** Royal Commission on Coal Supplies: Digest of Evi- 
dence.’ Vol. I. London: Office of the ‘‘ Colliery 
Guardian.” 19065. 


‘T= fact that the energetic if veteran author of this 

well-known book of reference sat as one of the 
commissioners on Coal Reserves in 1903-5 has led him 
to issue a new edition, in which the results of the recent 
parliamentary report have been included. The sub-title 
of the work is ambitious enough, and we know well 
what our German neighbours would have produced had 
they embarked on so serious an enterprise. Perhaps in 


these islands we have less affection for the Abtheilungen, 
Bander, and Hefte, which, in long succession, should 
describe the coal-fields of the world. Our miners and 
engineers prefer a crisp working summary, and Pro- 
fessor Hull’s book has stood for this for many years. 
It is not to be expected, however, that the colonial 
and foreign portion has been revised in any detail for 
this somewhat ‘‘ opportunist” edition; and the quota- 
tions are mostly made from works published some 
thirty years ago. When we remember the criticisms 
passed upon Dr. Molengraaff for entitling a paper the 
‘*Géologie de la République Sud-Africaine” in 1gor, 
we trust that Dr. Hull may be spared for writing of 
the ‘‘ Orange River State” in 1905. We feel that papers 
published in Britain in regard to distant countries are 
still too often quoted, although considerable investiga- 
tions have since taken place as the result of the growth 
of local surveys. Indeed, we are carried somewhat 
too far back at times, as when we read that ‘‘ the coal- 
fields of Russia are considered by Sir R. T. Murchison 
to belong to the Lower Carboniferous period”, as if 
subsequent work were unimportant; or when we are 
invited to regard the absence of man in Carboniferous 
times as a reason for the non-existence of ‘‘ those 
orders of plants which refresh our senses with their 
flowers and fruits ”. 

Is’ there, moreover, a genus of plants called Lyco- 
podacea ; are there strata so deadly as to deserve the 
name of ‘ anthraxiferous”; and should the amphibia 
still be called reptiles, and the brachiopoda molluscs, 
by one who is careful to quote that Professor Huxley 
We do 
not feel clear, moreover, as to the succession of beds in 
reading some of the descriptive passages; this is 
notably the case in regard to the Ballycastle area, 
where it is implied that all the coals overlie the repre- 
sentative of the Carboniferous limestone. The com- 
parison with the Scotch series, which are somewhat 
sketchily treated, might well have been worked out in 
greater detail. The introduction of a Middle Car- 
boniferous series in the tables on pp. 46 and 47 com- 
plicates the customary classification ; but here we find 
the Ballycastle field mentioned as in part parallel with 
the Carboniferous limestone, the position of the other 
part not being indicated. Dr. Hind’s Pendleside series, 
if considered by the author at all, must have been 
regarded as too tentative for mention ; but surely it 
deserves some place in latter-day discussions. 

The reader will not turn to this book, however, any 
more than to the first volume of the admirable digest of 
the evidence of the Royal Commission, for information 
on the fauna and flora of the chief coal-producing 
epoch, or even for details as to this or that particular 
basin. The general comparison of the output and 
capacity of each area forms the most valuable portion 
of the work, and in Chapter xxxiii. we are encouraged 
to believe that the coal of the British Islands will hold 
out for our industrial purposes ‘‘for a long period to 
come”. We are asked not to pin our faith to the 
estimate of six hundred years, which may be pat for- 
ward on some grounds ; but we confess that this period 
seems short enough in view of the immense importance 
of the matter in hand. It may be consoling to remem- 
ber that most countries on the globe are badly provided 
with coal, and yet develop their own industries without 
it or by external aid; but it would require a radical 
revision of British industrial methods to begin work 
over again in a comparatively clean and smokeless 
atmosphere. Perhaps, when the Rand has been ex- 
ploited, and the coal-seams of Lancashire have been 
worked down to the old Silurian surface far below, 
Boer and Briton will solve their difficulties by a mutual 
return to the most primary industry of all. 


NOVELS. 


‘Vivien.’ By W. B. Maxwell. London: Methuen. 
1905. 6s. 


**Vivien” is, according to the publishers’ notice, 
a ‘‘very remarkable book . . . . the story of a girl’s 
life, studied with a closeness that is perhaps both 
unusual and original”. The ‘‘perhaps” is safe, but 
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it stultifies the statement. If by ‘‘ closeness ” is meant 
the inordinate length of the book, and the mass of 
detail accumulated for its composition, we might ven- 
ture to suggest that such copiousness is the character- 
istic of many more or less well-known writers, Balzac 
and Dickens, or George Moore, to say nothing of the | 
modern lady novelists, and can hardly be described as 
either ‘‘ original” or ‘‘unusual”. The notice further 
says ‘‘the writer has endeavoured to treat his subject 
philosophically, and has planned his work on a large 
scale”. The ‘‘endeavoured” is another apologetic 
wave of the hand, covering pretentiousness with 
humility. The scale is ‘‘large”, if we go by the 
number of pages, but the detailed hearsay information, 
the perpetual scene-shifting ‘‘ from misery to splen- 
dour”, the vast array of actors of all classes from the 
‘*duke hero” down to the poor thieving shop-assis- 
tant, give the effect of a Drury Lane melodrama not 
of a life history, a showy spectacle not a finely com- 
posed picture. It is the product not of a philosopher, 
but of a clever reporter, an emotional, wordy piece of 
work owing its success to cheap sentiment, a fine 
journalistic style, highly coloured and verbose, effective 
characterisation, and detailed and no doubt accurate 
accounts of life in smart Bond Street workshops, in 
sordid unfashionable ‘‘ emporiums ”, and in the country 
house of a great lady—the description of the last being 
given with an appreciative relish which will delight the 
lover of society novels. Mr. Maxwell has depended 
for success on something far more popular than | 
‘* philosophical treatment ” of his subject, on a happy, 
conventional fairy-tale ending. He marries his heroine 
after she has endured a sufficient number of hardships 
with the dignity of the truly well-born, to a duke— 
young, handsome, a hero of the Boer War—a descen- 
dant of kings. What becomes of the pretensions of 
Mr. Maxwell, where is his boasted realism, his philo- 
sophical sobriety of thought ? He could have done no 
more, or no less, if he had been the ordinary, unblush- 
ing purveyor of the sensational fiction, greedily 
absorbed in the servants’ hall. 


‘‘The Harvest of Love.” By C. Ranger-Gull. London: 
Long. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Ranger-Gull seeks apparently to be known for 
versatility as a writer of fiction. At times he seems to 
have scored something within measurable distance of 
success, and at times to have lapsed into work which 
has destroyed the hopes we may have formed. This 
novel will not enhance any reputation he may have 
established though it will in all probability satisfy 
readers with a taste for sentimentality and some other 
things presented in a rather exaggerated fashion. 
A variety of characters is introduced to us—a_ noble 
viscount who ekes out his patrimonial pittance of three 
hundred a year with a supplementary thousand or so 
by writing serial sensationalism for popular news- 
papers, and finds domestic bliss on marrying the 
actress daughter of an illiterate provincial auctioneer ; 
a hero in the shape of a novel-writing public-school 
master; a successful novelist with an unhappy past ; 
and a number of more shadowy persons, notably a 
brother and sister known as ‘‘the Babes”, each of 
whom may be said to die of a broken heart, somewhat 
to the relief, by the way, of at least one reader. There 
are many attempts at smartness in the writing, but an 
air of unreality over the whole lessens our interest in 
the parts. Referring to Lord Wellwyn’s sensational 
serials, Mr. Ranger-Gull says that the nobleman’s 
friends ‘‘ could not see that the taste for reading is quite 
a new thing among uneducated people. One does not 
abuse a pig who has starved for a week because he 
gobbles up the first potato parings that are thrust 
under his nose. He will discriminate when he grows 
fatter. In the wilderness locusts and wild honey are 


grateful enough. Chops and tomato sauce come when 
the oasis is won”. 


“Everyday Life.” By Susan Constance Logan. London: 
Drane. 1905. 6s. 
Itis something to be thankful for that a book such 


as this does not come into the “everyday life” of the 
reviewer. In saying this we are only in part blaming , 


the author. She is, we gather, new to the work, and 
does not show any particular promise as novelist, but 
stories leading to such a judgment are all too common. 
Miss Logan’s quality may be indicated by her account of 
how an Anglo-Indian well on in his third decade behaved 
when on returning to England he saw for the first time 
the lady. Leaving her presence ‘‘he crammed on his 
head a most disreputable old hat of the colonel’s”’ 
instead of his own “glossy new one”, he seized a 
lady’s fancy umbrella instead of his own, and ‘‘ walked 
madly on at the rate of five miles an hour” from 
London to Slough, unconscious of what he was doing, 
and all the while ‘‘one thought buzzed ceaselessly 
round in his head. ‘ What a little beauty, what a little 
darling, what a love, a sweet, a jewel. I must have 
her for my own, I will have her, I will never marry 
anyone else but that perfect girl ; she shall be mine, I 
would rather die than not have her’”’!' The author— 
not always intentionally—amuses us; the printer has 
done his worst, and annoys us from first page to last. 
Misprints are scattered about as in an unread proof, 
”’, ‘‘ attemptit ”, ‘‘ least”, housebold ’’, and 
others ; while the innumerable and quaint end-line divi- 
sions of words seem to show us our language in a new 
light—‘‘ ma-rried” ‘‘clim-bing”’, ‘‘toge-ther”, ‘‘somet- 
hing”, ‘‘ lar-gely ’, and so on in numbers that compete 
with those of the misprints. We cannot say how 


_ authors feel about the presentation of their work in 
| this fashion—purchasers of such a book have strong 


grounds for complaint. 


‘Captain Sheen: a Romance of New Zealand History.”’ 
By Charles Owen. London: Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


If Stevenson had placed the scene of ‘‘ Treasure 
Island” in New Zealand, what might he not have 
made of the Maoris? The question is suggested by 
‘* Captain Sheen ”, a story of a quest after the treasure- 
chests of a buccaneer wrecked on the New Zealand 
coast. Mr. Owen has under his hand all the materials 
for a very pretty romance, but they seem to over- 
power him. The treasure-seekers are of a familiar 
type, and we even find a piratical chanty which is a 
faint echo of the Dead Man’s Chest. But the Maori 
in their unbroken pride should have inspired some- 
thing better than the chapters in this book. Mr. Owen 
knows much about them, but his Maori chiefs do not 
differ markedly from the stock Red Indians of ad- 
venturous fiction, and at times even suggest Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s Zulus. Mr. Owen, in fact, has not 
the art to convey his knowledge and to re-create in his 
readers’ minds the figures of a very distinctive race 
with a chivalry of their own underlying the fierceness 
common to all savage races. Again, he does not 
seem to make the most of his mountain scenery and his 
weird birds. His adventures bear the cry of the last 
gigantic moa—which takes longer than Charles II. to 
die—but the reader is reminded of the Last of the 
Gairfowl on All-alone-Stone in the ‘‘ Water Babies ”’, 
and that is not the effect at which the author has 
aimed. ‘‘ Captain Sheen” seems to us a very fair 
book for boys, but not one of those books which the 
boy will never outgrow. 


L’Impossible Sincérité."" Par Héléne de Zuylen de 
Nyevelt. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1905. 


Truth without qualification may be impossible, which 
is not to say unqualified sincerity is impossible, but 
at any rate it is possible for most men to attain a 
sincerity which would restrain them from proposing to 
a girl in the hope of successfully negotiating a divorce 
before the new fiancée discovered the facts. Madame 
de Zuylen de Nyevelt’s instance of impossible sincerity 
is unfortunate. In contrast to the abject hero the 
heroine, Béryl, would be attractive, had her author 
been able to endow her with life instead of merely 
hanging piles of attributes on a lay figure. A girl with 
those straight blue eyes would not have nearly died of 
chagrin when the man who had concealed from her that 


| he was married, lying to her on his lips and in his soul, 


shot himself. She would have been glad that at least 
he had the decency to take himself away. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Pannell’s Reference Book.” London: The Granville Press. 1905. 
6s. 6d. net. 


“An endeavour to provide in one volume of moderate 
dimensions such information as is likely to meet the ordinary 
demands of persons of all classes”: that in brief is the aim 
of “ Pannell’s Reference Book”. It is a concise, comprehen- 
sive and so far as it can be tested in a general way trustworthy 
work. It comprises an English dictionary, an encyclopedia, a 
medical dictionary, a professional dictionary, a social guide, a 
legal guide, a commercial guide and an imperial guide. There 
are few things as to the heads of which one may require 
some hints which are not included in this volume. We do not 
agree with the editor that it is a book which is largely suited 
“for continuous reading and study” as well as for reference. 
It may serve to put one right on points of first-rate importance 
—a date, a name, a fact—but the idea of anyone sitting down 
deliberately to read its thousand odd pages of miscellaneous 
matter is little short of appalling. Its very merits as a ready 
reference book render it quite unsuited to continuous reading. 


** Precious Stones,” by A. H. Church (Wyman. 2s. 6¢.), if 
technical beyond the understanding of the general reader in 
some chapters, contains passages of interest to the uninformed. 
Mr. Church has notes on various precious stones which are in 
small request as jewels and yet are curious and beautiful. He 
gives tables showing the comparative hardness of the precious 
stones and others illustrating the colours. 


** Across the Moor.” Original Mezzotint Engraving by A. C. 
Meyer. Artist’s Proof on Japanese Paper. Limited issue. 
London and Bristol: Frost and Reed. 1905. 63s. 


We are always glad to welcome a good piece of modern 
mezzotint, and this is a good piece. The sky has rather a 
dense effect : but the whole makes a fine study of trees. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Septembre. 3fr. 


This is not a very interesting number—there is the beginning 
of a story by M. André Theuriet which promises well. M. Goyau 
supplies the opening article of a series on “ Primary Schools 
and Patriotism” that should throw light on a problem of 
immense importance for the statesmen of all countries. He 
points out that after Sedan it was the fashion to attribute the 
spirit of self-sacrifice that had enabled the Germans to accom- 
plish so much to the patriotic instruction the nation had 
‘received in its primary schools. The writer believes that the 
‘professiona! tuition at the universities had more to do with 
it. At the close of the war it was the custom for advanced 
Republicans in France to extol the public school as essentially 
.the nursery of patriotism. The programme of Jules Ferry was 
to make the primary instructor also a “professor of military 
exercises” whose business it should be to “incline children’s 
minds towards things military”. A different spirit animates 
the Radical section in France to-day but M. Goyau lays down 
as the principle of all sound teaching in national schools that 
they should be dedicated to the exclusive service of the nation 
to assure the maintenance of its individual life and to cultivate 
in the people the sense of honour, thus they cannot be used as 
the seminaries of a party or as places where hostility to the 
army is cultivated, they will be real schools of patriotism not 
of vague cosmopolitanism. That such doctrines should need 
preaching in France to-day is strong evidence of the crisis she 
has reached in her destiny as a nation, 


““L’Art et les Artistes.” Septembre. Paris. 1 fr.50. 


8 The present number completes the first half-yearly volume 
of this excellent and quite up-to-date Art magazine. The 
-opening article, by M. Miguel Utrillo, is devoted to that great 
but mysterious artist, Domenikos Theotokopoulos, better 
known by his nickname “ I] Greco”, who came from Crete— 
then under Venetian dominion—to "Italy, during the latter 
quarter of the sixteenth century, and finally settled in Spain, 
where he painted his greatest chefs-d’ceuvre. In “Un Monu- 
ment a sauver”, M. Robert de Souza protests against the 
threatened destruction of the “‘ Hétel de Rohan”, one of the 
most interesting architectural remains of the early eighteenth- 
century Paris. M. Roger Peyre gives us a very good 
obituary of Jean-Jacques Henner, the distinguished French 
‘artist who died a few weeks ago. 


BOROUGH HISTORIES. 


** Cardiff Records.” By J. Hobson Matthews. Vol. V. Cardiff: 
Published by the Authority of the Corporation. 1905. 


The Corporation of Cardiff and Mr. Hobson Matthews may 
be warmly congratulated on the completion of this valuable 
work. This, the concluding volume of the series, contains matter 
of unequal interest. It commences with the Act Books of the 
Cathedral Chapter of Llandaff. These begin in the year 1573 
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No. 48 Gracecnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. 


XUM 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


E. SEA. 
Burglary. 
EMPLOYERS’ iS 


LIABILITY. 
a HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD., 


50 Regent St., W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


INSURANCES can be effected with this old-established Office- 


on favourable terms. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATES and 
the ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained upon application to— 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£17,350,000. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROY AL 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 3§ Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE wives IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME > - © 4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS - - = = 13,062,125 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY. 


Total Assets... 24,393,943 
Annual Revenue . 21,177,773 


Heel Die” Forms of Proposal, and ‘exatiniain can be obtained at the 


8:1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
and at the Branch Offices and Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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(by the way we wonder why one so interested in pre- | 
Reformation Wales as Mr. Matthews has not discovered the 
fate of-the Chapter’s mediaval records) and throw an interesting 
light on the history of the Welsh Church in Stuart days. The 
curious will seek in vain for church scandals, though in 1684 
the Chapter asserts that it has all along been sensible of the 
manifold evils resulting from the continuance of the chapter 
entertainments in a public-house. The records show that both 
Welsh and English services were held in the Cathedral in the 
seventeenth century. The increasing poverty and weakness of 
the Welsh Church in the days following the “glorious revolu- 
tion” of 1688 is illustrated by the discharge of the choir singers 
in 1691, after which date the “schoolmaster is oa 
deacon to give the singing psalms for four pounds a year”, a 

state of things which we may add continued to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. These ecclesiastical records are 
followed by the Minutes of the Cardiff Council from 1880 to 
1897, after which come certain selections from Mr. Matthews’ 
reports, one of which deals with the ancient boundaries of the 
City of Llandaff. Incidentally he remarks that to attack a 


“sacrilege”. If so, the customs of both sides in Glyndwr’s 
wars show that sacrilege was regarded as the most venial of 
sins. These essays are followed by translations from ancient 
chronicles and records relating to the Cardiff district. The 
volume also contains an account of the Cardiff Municipalia 
and Corporation Plate by Mr. Robert Deane, a sketch with 
portrait of Christopher Love, the Presbyterian minister 
executed for “ treason ” under the Commonwealth, a schedule 
of place names and a list of Cardiff's M.P.’s, mayors and other 
officials. Among these M.P.’s figures the name of Algernon 
Sidney. 


“ Records of the Borough of Leicester, 1509-1603." Edited by 
Mary Bateson. Vol. II]. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 1905. 25s. net. 


This volume closes the first series of Leicester Records. 
The oligarchy of seventy-two persons established by Henry VII. 
in 1489 for the government of the borough was superseded one 
hundred years later by the royal charter of Elizabeth which 
created the mayor and burgesses of the town. Ten years 
afterwards a second charter effected some alterations, giving to 
the twenty-four aldermen the right to elect a recorder and 
other officers, while the jurisdiction of the Portmanmoot and 
justices was more cleaily defined. But, notwithstanding the 
privileges conferred by the charters, the Hastings family still 
exercised considerable authority as Stewards of the Honour. © 
In the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth the Earls of | 
Huntingdon occupied the place of the Earls of Leicester in the 
medieval records. The third and fourth earls were suc- 
cessively Lords Lieutenant of the county of Leicester and 
powerful patrons and benefactors of the borough; and, 
although they were generous in making loans or giving money 
to relieve the poor, they frequently interfered in local affairs, 
and even in the choice of parliamentary representatives. In 
spite of the poverty of the borough large sums were constantly 
expended in feasting and presents to great personages, or paid 
to noblemen’s players, bearwards, jesters and minstrels; on 
the other hand, rigorous, but useless, efforts were made for the 
repression of drunkenness, idleness and immorality ; rogues | 
and vagabonds were carted about the town and whipped ; | 
compulsory attendance was exacted twice a week, from at least 
one member of every household, at the sermons of the town 
preacher ; on mere suspicion of witchcraft a woman was hanged, 
while another, found guilty upon a bastardy charge, after being 
paraded about the town and market place in a white sheet, 
was publicly anathematised by the preacher in S. Martin’s 
church. Among other anecdotes we read that Leicester 
furnished a contingent of forty men, with arms and armour, at | 
the time of the Armada ; and that, five years later, the number | 
of deaths from the plague was one hundred and seven. Miss 
Bateson has prefixed to this, as to the former volumes, a long | 
and admirable introduction. The index, however, is occasion- 
ally inaccurate or defective. 


ERRALUM.—In the notice of Barriball’s “ Essentialsof French 
Grammar” in our issue of last Saturday the price of the book | 
should have been given as 2s. 6d. instead of 3s. 6d. net, and 
the publisher’s name as Ralph, Holland and Co, instead of 


For this Week's k's Books see page 384. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Le £s 


One Year we 3 8 2 oo B10 

Half Year ... @4 oe OFF 8 

Cheques and Money Orders should Le crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


', London, W. . 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


The Original Cocoa, 
and a Speciality. 


Distinguished from all others 
by its invigorating nutritious 
qualities and delicious flavour. 
It contains all the substance 
of the choicest Nibs, and main- 
tains its leading position as 


COCOA 


the best form of Cocoa 
for every-day use. 


247 & 249 Brompton Road, 
-South Kensington, S.W. 


Telephone—o99 KENSINGTON. 


W.D. HODGES & CO., Ltd. 


DECORATORS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
CABINET MAKERS. 
S, pecialities 


ADAMS. CHIPPENDALE. SHERATON, 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
HIGH-CLASS WORK AT MODERATE PRICES. 


BARRS. BEAUTIFUL HARDY 
Goto MEDAL DAFFODILS: 
[THe MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 
BARR’S POPULAR COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 


contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot 
culture or for the Flower !order. 


Half the above Collection for 10/6. 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21- COLLECTION oF FFODILS 
| s00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Vaturalising 
Descriptioe Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils i: in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
een CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 


To-night and Nightly at 8, 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
1s. to 5S., usual agents. Chappell’s, Box Office, Queen's Hall. 
Queen's Hall rchestra, Ltd., 320 Regent Street. ROEERT Newman, Manager. 


POLLO THEATRE. Hexny LoweENFELD, Sole 

Proprietor. Tom B. te Lessee and Manager. Mr. GgorGcE 

Epwarpms’ Sgason. Every Evening at 8.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 
Wednesday next at 2 o'clock. » nights. 
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hotels and Boarding houses. 


AN OLD GARDEN 
14 ACRES. DRY AND BRACING. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 


Amidst and surrounded by the most beautiful wooded country, and situated to 
receive the influence of sea and mountain air. Gravel soil. 


SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


Excellent cuisine, electric light, motor garage and stabling. First-class horses and 
carriages, tennis, croquet. Moderate terms. minutes by rail from London. 
G. MARSHALL. Resident Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.— THE IMPERIAL. — High-class 


Private Hotel, facing sea. 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 
érawing-, billiard- and ball-rooms. Season En Pension Terms, ah guineas. IIlus- 
trated tariff from L. PARSONS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE Boarding Esta- 


blishment. On Level. Minute from sea. Table d’Héte7 r.m. Inclusive 
terms, 14 to 2 guineas. 
Telegrams : COLLINS, Osborne, Ilfracombe. 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 


HOUSE.—Facing Capstone Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Héte 
(6.30 Terms moderate. 
Telephone 40. Telegrams : ‘‘ Montebello.” 
~OUTHWOLD - ON - SEA. — MARLBOROUGH 


HOTEL.—Best position on the sea front. Luxurious hall lounge, smoking- 
and billiard-rooms. Electric light, and in winter heated throughout. Modern 
sanitation. Near the pier and golf links. Hotel omnibus meets all i, trains. 
Inclusive terms if desired. Manager and Proprietor, C. F. BenNewirTz. 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


ENTRE CLIFF HOTEL.—The best situation on 

the Sea Front. Motor Garage, with inspection pit. Good Cycle 

accommodation. Tennis, Croquet, Electric Light. Nearest Hotel to Golf 
Links (18 holes). H. F. A. KLOEPFER, Manager. 


ENTNOR.—ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Close to the 
Pier. Facing due South. Lounge, drawing, dining, and smoking rooms. 
Omnibus meets all trains. -LAMBERT gE co. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, garage, 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Turk ish, medicat 
“ Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


LIFTONVILLE. — DALKEITH. —A high-class 

Private Boarding Establishment, fitted with all modern improvements, and 

replete with every comfort. Unrivalled position, facing sea, on Flagstaff 
Promenade. Telegrams : Stoddart, Margate. The Misses STODDART. 


OLKESTONE.—CASBON HOUSE, Trinity 
Crescent.—High-class_ Boarding Establishment, close to sea and Leas. 
Comfortable, home-like. Cuisine excellent. Separatetables. Smoke-room. Highly 
recommended. Terms 2 to 3 guineas weekly, Telephone; 32x. Also G eld, 
Cliftonville, Margate.—Pror ‘RIETRESS. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 


Magnificent sea view. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Gro. Locan, Proprietor. 


EWTON FERRERS, near Plymouth.—RIVER 
YEALM HOTEL.—An admirable centre for places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Boarding terms from 2 guineas per week. Cleanliness, Excel- 
lent cuisine. Good attendance and comfort guaranteed. Yachting, boating cee 
ing (river and sea), bathing. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Fine drives. —Addres 
'ROPRIETOR. 


HOTEL __(MacGrecor’ s), 


EDINBURGH. 
ition in Princes Street. 


The t posi 
ENTIRELY REDECORATED 1905. 


Telegrams: Wetcome.’ 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.) and St. David's (G.W.R.) Stations, and 
very near the City and Cathedral. Home cmtus and moderate 


charges. 
. C. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


LEVEDON, Somerset.—Seasip—E Hypro Hote..— 


Holiday, Health, + wdeiggen ig Resort. Near Golf Links and Pier. Good 
centre for excursions b rail, orsea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. 
Liberal Table. —SeceuTany, Clevedon, Somerset. 


ARROGATE.—CROWN HOTEL. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
The most comfortable, select, and conveniently situated Hotel in Harrogate. 
Immediately adjoining Pump-room and Royal Baths. Enlarged, refurnished and re- 
decorated dhroughout Illustrated tariff sent on application to F. H. Focc, Mngr. 


AESCH, near Zermatt.—GRAND HOTEL PEN- 
SION, TAESCHHORN. —First-class Establishment, with every modern 
Pension, 7f. to 8f. inclusive. Residence and Wine. Electric light. 
Rimpfishhorn, Taeschhora, Teafeligrat, Alpbu- 
Near orn, eligrat u- 

bel, &c. Luc Gsponer, late Proprietor Hotels Bellevoe and Schweizerhof. 


“Giltedge” 
investment 
yielding big dividends of satisfaction is a 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pen. 


One will enable you to do the 
best work in your power. 

A Steel Pen, Penell, or an 

Inferior Fountain Pen, 

means slower,less ac- 

curate and illegible 

notes, &c. A Steel 


10/6, 16/6, 


and 26/- 
upwards, post free. 
Sold by all Stationers and 
Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93 Cheapside, nes 954 Regent St.,W. London; 
3 Exchange Street, Man 
and Brentano’ “4 Ave. de POpera, Paris. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordina COFFEE. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL. SERVICE. 


EAVE EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLON calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Offices : 


F. GREEN & CO. } Head 
ANDERSON & CO., J Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


Manager: | ANDERSON, 


apply to the latter firm at Ss Fenchurch — Me ee or to 


For 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, 


P. P. & O. COISERVICES S CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FREQUENT SAILINGS GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

A, PT, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
ALCUTTA, * CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
‘ASMANIA, a and New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 


P, & ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For 
apply at the 122 Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
| Avenue, W.C. 
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BEST NOVELS. 
<W. Clark Russell> 


THE YARN OF OLD 
HARBOUR TOWN. 6s. 


A stirring adventure of the sea. 


H. Sutcliffe 


SHAMELESS 
WAYNE. Second Edition. 6s. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe’s great Yorkshire romance. 


< Baroness Orczy> 


THE CASE OF 


MISS ELLIOTT. 6s. 
A masterly elucidation of mysterious crime. 


<FlorenceWarden> 


THE HOUSE 
BY THE RIVER. 6s. 


worthy successor to ‘ The House the Marsh.’"’ 
GLascow HERALD. 


<MajorA.Griffiths> 


A ROYAL 


RASCAL. 6s. 
A thrilling tale of the Napoleonic era. 


<E. Lee Hamilton > 


THE ROMANCE 
OF THE FOUNTAIN. 6s. 


The pursuit of the Fountain of Youth. 


< John Oliver Hobbes > 


THE FLUTE 
OF PAN. Second Edition. 6s. 


A romance of jealousy and satire. 


<L. Parry Truscott> 


STARS 
OF DESTINY. 6s. 
The story of a man's temptation, 


< Charles Owen > 


CAPTAIN 
SHEEN. 6s. 
A new “ Treasure Island.” 


<MargaretWatson>| 


DRIVEN! 


DRIVEN! 6s. 
“ A good honest story of English village aaa 


< T. Fisher Unwin> 


LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


Pisanello (G. F. Hill). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds (William Bb. Boneton), Methuen. 75. 6d. net, 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Charles Lamb (2 vols. E. V. Lucas). Methuen, 
21s. net. 
_ Montaigne (Edward Dowden). Lippincott. 6s. net. 
Edmund Burke (T. Dundas Pillans). Watts. 


' A Nine Days’ Wonder (B. M. Croker). 


FICTION 


Methuen. 6s. 

Sherman Watterson : A Novel of American Life (William Marabell), 
New York: Published by the Author. 

Helena (Mrs. H. D. Forbes). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Winged Helmet (Harold Steele MacKaye). Dean. 6s. 


| Stars of Destiny (L. Parry Truscott) ; The Yarn of Old Harbour Town 


| A Captain of Men (E. Anson More). 
| The Human Touch (Edith M. Nicholl). 


(W. Clark Russell). Unwin. 6s. each. 

Alston Rivers. 6s. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The Improbable Idyl (Dorothea Gerard). Methuen. 6s. 

Dilys (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The _— Jumpers (Stewart Edward White). Hodder and Stoughton. 


A Maker of History (E. oe Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Partners of the Tide (Joseph C. Lincoln). Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s. 


Captain Maroon (Robert Stuart). Eveleigh Nash. 6s. 
The Snare of Strength (Randolph Bedford). Heinemann. 6s. 


HIsTORY 


IIoward Letters and Memories (William Tallack). Methuen. 

Angélique of Port Royal, 1591-1661 (A. K. H.).  Skeffingtons, 
10s. net. 

With Togo: The Story of Seven Months’ Active Service under his 
Command (H. C. Seppings Wright). Hurst and Blackett. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

NATURAL HIsTorY 


_ School Gardening (W. E. Watkins and Arthur Sowman). Philip. 
2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Development of Strategical Science during the Nineteenth 
Century (Lieut.-Gen. von Caemmerer. Authorised translation 
by Karl von Donat). Hugh Rees. 


| Poems (Austin Dobson, Selected); The Book of Psalms 


Cheyne). Kegan Paul. 1s. 6¢. net each. 
The Complete Works of Adelaide A. Procter (With an Introduction 
by Charles Dickens). Bell. 55. net. 


ScHOOL Books 


Elementary Chemistry: Progressive Lessons in Experiment and 
Theory (F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedley. Part I.). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 35. 

Roman Education (A. S. Wilkins), 2s. net; On Models of Cubic 
Surfaces (W. H. Blythe), 4s. net; The First Book of Euclid’s 
Elements, with a Commentary based principally upon that of 
Proclus Diadochus (W. B. Frankland), 6s. net. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Immunity in Infective Diseases (Elie Metchnikoff. Translated from 
the French by Francis G. Binnie). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 18s. net. 

Sri Brahma Dhara (Through the Favour of the Mahatma Sri Agamya 
Guru Paramahamsa). Luzac. 35. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


Purchas’s Voyages (Vols. VII. and VIII.). Glasgow: MacLchose. 
net each. 


VERSE 
Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifflin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Essays in Revolt (Herbert M. Thompson). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Idol of Four, An (Ernest Pomeroy). Watts. 

for Home and Office. 
6s. 6d. 

Skene = Holy Scripture (Thomas Carter). 
Stoughton. 15s. net. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapi.ty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted 1 Arranged and Catalogued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Henry Frowde, 10s. 6d. net. 


Granville Press. 


Hodder and 
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| SPECIAL OFFER | 


[ ORDER NOW | 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


BIBLICA 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


EDITED BY THE 


Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., and 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


Assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, 
Europe, and America, is for the first time offered 
complete on the simple plan of DEFERRED 
PAYMENTS. 


OUR PLAN IS SIMPLE, 


Send us EIGHT SHILLINGS with your 
signed order (see below) and the COM- 
PLETE WORK will be at once forwarded 
to you, Carriage Paid, the balance to be 
remitted in nine monthly payments of 
EIGHT SHILLINGS. 


It is to be distinctly understood that the Price 
of the work on this system of payment is exactly 
the same as at present charged for cash through 
the ordinary booksellers, and is exactly the same 
book in every way—Paper, Binding, and Letter- 
press. There is no increase in price. The work 
is in four volumes (size 11 by 8 in., and about 
2 in. thick), cloth elegant, at Four Pounds the 
complete set. The complete work is Delivered 
Free on receipt of the First Payment. A few 
years ago this offer would have been impossible. 
Don’t miss it now! The Encyclopedia Biblica 
should be in every Minister’s and Student’s Library. 


The Encyclopedia Biblica. The Book of the Day. 
The greatest Editorial Feat accomplished. 


A 
FOUR POUND 
WORK 
DELIVERED 
FREE ON 
PAYMENT OF 


SHILLINGS ! 


ORDER NOW. 
DON’T DELAY; this 
offer cannot be held open 
long, so be in time and 

get a copy. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA requires no laudatory remarks from 
us; everybody knows that it is one of the most colossal works of its kind. 
It is a work of International character, having English, Scotch, Irish, 
American, German, Dutch, and French Contributors of the very highest 


standing in Biblical research. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA supplies a much-felt want. It 
applies to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the most 
recent scientific methods now in use, so as to provide in dictionary form 
the results of a critical study of the Old and New Testaments, with a 
completeness and conciseness that have never yet been attained in any 


language 
EACH 


problem under investigation. 


SPECIALIST has endeavoured to shed some fresh light on the 


DO NOT DELAY, but take advantage of this opportunity. 


The Work is Essential. 


The terms are liberal and within reach. 


Volumes sent all Carriage Paid. 
Send for full Prospectus, Specimen Pages, Press and Public Opinions, 
Post Free SEND TO-DAY! 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please supply me with a Copy of ENCYCLOPA2DIA BIBLICA, in 4 Volumes, Cloth, Carriage Paid, 
for which I enclose herewith EIGHT SHILLINGS, and agree to send nine monthly payments of a similar 


Profession 


ll). 
wn 
SOME OF THE 
102 CONTRIBUTORS. 
ae Prof. G. A. Smith 
Rev. W. C. Addis 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne 
rof. P. W. Schmiedel. 
H. W. Hogg, M.A. 
Prof, C. P. Tiele 
Prof. W. H. Kosters 
Prof. Noldeke 
on Prof. W. Ridgeway 
his Prof, G. B. Gray 
™ Prof, R. H. Charles 
Sir W.T. Thiselton-Dyer 
Late Prof. Robertson 
Smith 
G. P. inches 
; Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy 
Kk. Prof. A. A. Bevan 
ion Prof, Ss. R. Driver 
Canon J. A. Robinson 
Principal O. C. White- 
and house 
rd: Prof. M. Jastron, Jun. 
bic Prof. W. M. Muller 
id’s &c., &c. 
NOTE. 
rn THE CASH PRICE 
nya 
Encyclopedia 
Biblica 
Is 
and cannot be obtained 
anywhere else at a less 
- price than we offer it at. 
ind 
® 36 MAPS, 
110 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
N. amount. 
Ww. 
and 
tS. 
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GREENING’S POPULAR FICTION | 


JUST OUT. A NEW ROMANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 


BY THE GODS BELOVED. =... 


(Originally Announced as ‘‘ The Beloved of the Gods.’’) 


By the BARONESS ORCZY, 
Author of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel,” “‘ The Emperor's Candlesticks,” &c. 


A Stronc anp Srrikinc Story. | MR. MULDOON. 
A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. A Novel by O'Donovan. 
By Mrs. M. Cuan Toon. 6s. 
Seconp Epition. 68. 
The Speaker says: ‘Mrs. Chan | Romances by the Baroness Orczy. 
Toon’s novel is both clever and | THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
sincere, and the book will excite (7th Edition.) 6s. 


feminine sympathy and feminine THE EMPEROR'S CANDLE- 


curiosity. ‘A Marriage in Burmah’ Ps 
may be cordially recommended to the STICKS. (3rd Edition.) 38. 6d. 
Speaker's readers.” FORTUNE'S WHEEL. By Geo. 
A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. _—_Lonc. 68. 

Pall Mail Gazette says: “ En- THE UNKNOWN DEPTHS. 
dowed with absorbing qualities, and By Ertiott O’Donna.t, Author of 
is full of suggestive ideas upon rare | ‘For Satan’s Sake.” 68. 


problems. The writer's delineation of 
the unnatural union is piercingly real- | By 
istic, and leaves thoughts behind it.” | Canon's Butterfly.” 6s. 
ReGinatp Turner's New Novit. The Times says: “ There is plenty 
DOROTHY RAEBURN. of good stuff in 1t—good characterisa- 
By Reotnatp Turner (Author of | tion......and a certain charm in the 
“* The Steeple,” ‘The Comedy of | telling, which keeps the reader 
Progress,” &c.) 68. interested.” 


TWO BOOKS BY THE LATE MISS EDITH ALLONBY. 
Originally Published Anonymously. 


JEWEL SOWERS. 


Week's Survey.—* An origina! and intensely interesting novel. We 
should welcome anything further from the “ of this anonymous writer 
who has produced a book that anyone might be proud to sign.” 

Onlooker.—** Theauthor hides her—is it her ?—identity under anonymity, 
but has no reason to fear criticism. Though called a ‘ novel’ it isa clever 


parable and deals with the evil of selfishness, and the blessings resulting 
trom work for work’s sake.” 


MARIGOLD. 


Court Journal.—‘ The author has so tenderand graceful a touch, so keen 
an insight into human nature and human impulses, and so marked a power 
of vivid description, that he must almost certainly one day write a book of 
great beauty and power.” 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. Price Six Shillings each. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


WARING & GILLOW, Limited. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer 


Books of the Six percent. Cumulative Preference Shares will be closed 
from Monday, the 18th inst., to Saturday, the 23rd inst., both days inclusive, for 
the purpose of paying on the 30th inst. ee op ber Quarter ending that date. 

y Order, 
RITSON, S 
181 Oxford Street, London, W. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of the Five per Cent. Gold Notes of the National 
Railroad Company of Mexico, maturing ist October, 1905. 


' ‘HIS Company has arranged with Messrs. SPEYER 

& CO. for the Extension of this Issue of Notes until October rst, 1907. | 

with Interest at the rate of Five per Cent. per Annum, subject to Redem ption at | 
the option of the Company on any interest-day on sixty days’ notice by publication. 

Holders of Notes who desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extendi 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


ALKER MEMORIAL FUND.—A fund has been 
opened for the purpose of procuring a portrait of Mr. F. W. Wacxez, 

the retiring High Master, to be painted and placed within the school. Contribu- 
tions are invited from all Old Paulines and friends of the school, and may be sent 
to S. Bewsher, Esq., Honorary Treasurer of the Fund, St. Paul's School, West 


Kensington, W. 
Vv. M. COUTTS TROTTER, 
Hon. Secretary. 


EDUCATION. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 


very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the “ Britannia” 

- Osborne,” to Naval Clerkships, &c. Next Term 20th September. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., orto the Secretary, 

32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


READING SCHOOL. 


Founded by Henry VII., 1435. Inspected by the Board of Education and by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Approved by the Army 
Council as a School whose School Certificate exempts candidates from the Army 
Qualifying Examination. Recognised by the College of Surgeons and by the 
College of Physicians as “‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and Physics.” 


For Prospectus and List of University Scholarships and other distinctions won 
in recent years, apply to the Headmaster, the Rev. W. CHAS. EPPSTEIN, D.Ds 


“NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER asth. 


HE REV. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A., Oxon., 

1st Class H . has ies for Two Pupils. Many years successful 

experience as Public Schoolmaster and in Private Tuition. All! leading examina- 

tions. Backward boys a speciality. Bracing locality. Home life.—Langrish 
Vicarage, Petersfield. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU; 


Pris CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
(University of London.) 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
~ YSTEMATIC Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 


Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London will commence on October 2nd and 
continue till July, 1906. i 

Attendance on this class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21 ; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth £150, £75, £15, £s0, and £26 
each, tenable for one year, will be competed for on September 25th. 

For further particulars apply to the WarDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, E.C. 

A dbook will be forwarded on application. 


their Notes must present their Notes 7 
In Fonte YORK, at the Office of Messrs. SPEYER & CO., 24 and 26 Pine 
treet, or 

n LONDON, at the Office of Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, 


E.C., or 
n FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, at the Office of Mr. LAZARD SPEYER- 
ELLISSEN, or 
In BERLIN, at the Office of the DEUTSCHE BANK, or 
In AMSTERDAM, at the Office of Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
BROTHERS, 
ON or BEFORE SEPTEMBER 3235, 1905, to be appropriately stam; and 
to have affixed thereto new Coupon chaste coveting such i 
This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer & Co. that the holders of 
Notes who do not desire to avail themselves of the privilege of extension will 
receive par for their Notes on or after October 1, 1905, at any of the offices above 


mentioned. 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO, 
by D. P. BENNETT, Vice-President. 


New York, September 13, 1905. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION 1905-6 will be opened 
on MONDAY, 2nd October, at 4 ».m., by the Annual Prize Distributio 
— Address to the Students by Sir James Cricnton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., 

Cuarinc Cross Hospirat is within three minutes’ walk of the Royal Dental 
Hospital of London, and the hours of Lectures are arranged to suit the convenience 
of both General and Dental Students. 

The Hospital and School are situated within two minutes of both Charing Cross 
Stations, and the Athletic Ground at Eltham can be reached within half an hour 
from Charing Cross. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The opportunities for obtaining Resident Hospital and other 
appointments after qualification—of which there are upwards of 30—are specially 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 
Declaration of Dividend No. 32. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVIDEND OF ONE HUN- 
DRED AND TEN PER CENT. (being at the rate of 220 per cent. annum) 
has been declared by the Board for the half-year ending joth of SEPTEMBER, 
1905, payable to Shareholders regi d in the Books of the Company at the close 

business at 1 pM. on SATURDAY, 23rd of SEPTEMBER,’ 1905, and to 
Holders of COUPON No. 20 attached to SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 

The transfer Registers will be closed from the 24th of SEPTEMBER to 30th 
of SEPTEMBER, both days inclusive. The Warrants will be despatched to 
registered European Shareholders from the London Office, and will probably be in 
the hands of Shareholders about 28th of oo . 

y MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office : No. 1 Loadon Wall Buildings, E.C. 

14th September, 1905. 
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THE SCHOOL PROSPECTUS, containing full information concern- 
~~ -~ Seholarship (1 ineas), the Huxley 
Scholarship (5 re and Six other Entrance Scholarships 
(t 50), awarded annually, and all other arrange- 
ments connected with the Medical School, will be sent on appli+ 
cation te the Dean, 62-65 Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 
HERBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advicy 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 
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16 September, 1905 


The Saturday Review. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


EIGHTIETH REPORT 
Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, held 
at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the roth August, 1905. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


naps aye 9 ly Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of 
= affairs of the Bank, and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 


The net profits for that period, including $1,493,408.75, balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, an 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $3,711,062.18. 

The Directors recommend the transfer of $ 00,000 from the Profit and Loss 
nag to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at 

500,000. 

After making this Transfer and deducting Remuneration to Directors there 
remains 83.196, 062.18, out of which the Directors recommend the 
ne Pound and Fifteen Shillings Sterling per Share, which 
at 4s. 6d. 

The difference in Exchange between 4/6, the rate at which the Dividend is 
declared, and = a the rate by the day, amounts to $871,111.11. 


The angi $x,702,728.85, to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. 


—— 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


DIRECTORS. 


Pomsne, the Honourable W. J. Gresson, and Mr. E. S. 
WHEALLER havin their seats on leaving the Colony, the Honourable 
. W. Dickson, } . Mepuvrst, and Mr. F, SALINGER have been invited 
to fill the vacancies ; : pa appointments —y. confirmation at this Meeting. 
Mr, H. A. W. Stave has been elected Chairman for the remainder of the 
year in — Mr. Tomkins, and Mr. A. Haupt has succeeded Mr. Stapvr 


as a Deputy irman. 


Mr. H. E. 


AUDITORS. 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. W. Hutton Potts and Mr. A. G, 
Woop, who offer themselves for re-election. 


H. A. W. SLADE, 


ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
30th June, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up Capital ae oe eo oe oe «+ $10,000,000.co 
Silver Reserve Fund .. oe ee oo és ee 8,000,000.00 
Marine Insurance Account .. ee oe oe 250,000.00 
Notes in Circulation :— 
Authorised Issue against 
with the Crown Agents for the Colo: $10,000,000.00 
Additional Issue authorised by Hongkong Ordi- 
nance No. 19 of 1900, against Coin — with 
the Hongkong Government ee ee 5:9939312.00 
Current (Silver +» $76,300,659.70 


Accounts (Gold £6,045,747 6s. ad. = ee 64,849,053.58 


$50,985, 569.11 
56,502, 384.54 


141,149,673.28 
{ang 45,267,426 8s. 11d. = oo 


107,487,953-65 
Bills Boyshie (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and 
Short Sight Drawings on London Office ‘Bills 
and Bullion Shipments) .. .. 17,358,365. 
Profit and Loss Account.. 39711,062.1 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
44,579,869 2s. of which F068, 082 16s. Ed. 
have since run off. 


$313,950,366.80 


Chairman. 
HonGKONG, August, 1905. 
BANKING CORPORATION. 
ASSETS. 

Cash + $44,223,815. 
Coin lodged with the Hongkong Government against "Note Circula- 

tion in excess of $10,000,000 .. oe ee oo ++  8,500,000.00 
Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oe oo oe $412,864.66 
Indian Government Rupee Paper .. ee eo e+ 378,061.98 


Consols, Colonial and other Securities... oo oe oe 11,576,537-06 


~—— Reserve Fund Investments, viz. 


£570,000 24 Per Cent. Consols at 85 £484,500 
which £250,000 lodged with the 
‘ Bank of England as a Special 
London Reserve.) 
£255,000 2} Per atgo 289,500 
£325,060 ome Sterling Securities, written 
down to” oe ee ee 286,000 


£ 1,000,000 $10,000,000.00 


Bills Discounted, Loans and $104,214,416.69 
Bills Receivable oe eo ee ++ 126,906,177.69 
Bank Premises .. ee ee ee 1,038, 489.62 


| 
$313,050,366.80 


GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
30th 1905. 
Dr. Cr. 
To amounts written off :— | By Balance of Undivided Profits, 31st Dscember, =. $1,493,408.73 
Remuneration to directors .. io pe ‘i on ee $15,000.00 Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months en 
4 poh June, 1905, after making provision for 
Dividend account : and doubtful all 
15S. share on at and Interest paid and due . 2,287,653.43 
oe es 622,222.22 —-—— _ $3,711, 062.18 
Divideod account :— 
Difference in exchange between 4s. 6d., the rate at which the 
Dividend is declared, and 1/103, the rate of the day .. ee 871,131.12 
Transfer to silver reserve fund .. se it oe ee 500,000.00 


1,702,728.85 


Balance forward to next half-year 


$3,711,062.18 


$2,712 1,062.18 


STERLING RESERVE FUND. 


$10,000,000.00 


++ $10,009,000.00 


By Balance 31st December, 1904 oe ii oe oo 
(invested in Sterling Securities. ) 


$10,000,000.00 


SILVER RESERVE FUND. 


To Balance oe es os + $8,500,000.00 


$8, 500,000.00 
J. R. M. SMITH, Chief Manager. 
C. W. MAY, Chics Accountant. 


+ $8,000,009.00 
$00,000.00 


By Balance 31st December, 1904 ee ee 
Transfer from Profit and Account ee 


$8, 500,000.00 


W. SLADE, ) 
A. AUPT. Directcrs. 
SHELLiM, ) 


We have compared the above Sipeament with the Books, Vouchers, and Securities at the Head Office, and with the Returns from the various Branches and 


W. HUTTON POTTS, } Auditors. 
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cies, and have found the same to 


Honckone, 8th August, 1905. 


A. G. WOOD, 
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The Saturday Review. 16 September, 1903 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. By Wa ter SicHet, Author THE RISEN SUN. By Baron K. Suyematsu. Demy 8vor 
of ‘‘ Bolingbroke,” &c., With many Reproductions of famous pictures, and cloth gilt, r2s. 6d. net. 


some hitherto unpublished Romney Studies of Emma. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. | THE OMANCE OF THE IMILKY WAY. By Larc 
THE DEVELOPMENT of the EUROPEAN NATIONS, Author of ‘‘ Gleanings in &c. ss. 


Author of “A Life of Napoleon!-," | BRITANNICA IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Captain F. B 


‘ FLercHer VANE. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
WORKS OF EMERSON. Centenary Edition in 12 
Introduction by Epwarp WaLpo Emersox, and Portraits. | THE VALERIAN PERSECUTION. By Rev. Patrick J, 


Each volume sold separately. Price 6s. net each. Hea y, D.D., of the Catholic University of America. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES. WILD WINGS: Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among 


By A. G. Braptey, Author of “ Highways and ys in North Wales,” &c. | the Larger Wild Birds of America on Land and Sea. By Herserr 
With numerous sketches of the country S W. M. Merepitrn. Large demy | K. Jos. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. Suuare 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Ove. ses. 6d. net. TWO BIRD LOVERS IN MEXICO. By C. Beese 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Be crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Fy from = French. Vol. Il. now ready. 1873-1875. With Portraits. — THE WAYS OF NATURE By JonN BuRROUGHS, Author of 
DAYS OF THE PAST: a Medley of Memories. By Fer end. Seer,” Gc. Crown Sve. 
ALEXANDER InnES SHAND. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | THE ETERNAL LIFE. By Hvco MinsterBer«, Professor of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (*‘ Hans Psychology in Harvard University, Author of ‘‘ Psychology and Life," &c, 
Breitmann’’). By E. P. Penner. 2vols. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16mo. as. 6d. 
21s. net. THE ENDLESS LIFE. By Samvet M. CRoTHERS. 16mo, 
ALMOND OF LORETTO. By R. J.’ MAcKENzIE, M.A, Demy 2s. 6d. Ingersoll Lecture, 1905. ~ 
8vo. r2s. 6d. net. c : THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. By Max MU ter. 
BURFORD PAPERS. Edited by Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Selected from his Writings and edited by his widow. Cioth, 2s. 6d. net; 
Editor of ‘“‘ The Letters of Bishop Stubbs,” &c. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND BEAUTY. | ETHICS AND MORAL SCIENCE. By L. Lévy-Brunt, 


By Jo: n Fyvie. Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. | Chargé de Cours & l'Université de Paris, Professeur & I'Ecole libre des 
12s. 6d. net. | Sciences politiques. Translated by ErizasetH Lee. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political Biography. By THE SUBCONSCIOUS: A Study in Descriptive Psychology. 
Benjamin Disraewt. With an Introduction by Cuartes Wuistey. Demy By Professor JastRow, Professor of Psychology in the University of Winsconsin, 

8vo, 6s. net. Author of ** Fact and Fable in Psychology.” Crown 8vo. 


SHAKESPEARE , LECTURES... Dy, PSYCHOLOGY, By ANGEL, ead of th 
on, 04. wat Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Introductory 
oo oe » Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness. 7s. 6d. net. 


DRAYTON. By OLIVER ELTON, Prof f English 
Crown With Illustrations. Get, THE WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST. 


By Witu1am Boyp Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON: An Essay on the Imperial) tHe CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By Lyman Apsort. Crown 


Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 8vo. 5s. net. A discussion of the question : ‘‘ Why do people go to Church?” 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By THomas Wentworth’ THE IMMANENCE OF GOD. By Borvon P. Bowne, 
Hiccinson. Illustrated. 8vo. } Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. By Henry M. Tro.iorr. THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE. By C. Hanna- 


Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ForD HenverRson, Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ John Percyfield,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


IMPERIALISM. By Horson, M.A., Author of John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer,” &c. New Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. net. J SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. By ArtHur Symons, Author 
a a f ** Cities, Plays, Acting, and Music,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER. te 
With numerous Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. THE LIFE OF REASON; or the Phases of Human 
THE DECORATION OF LEATHER. From the French of Crow 
GrorGes ve Recy, by Mauve Natuan. With Illustrations and examples of Vols. I. and II. now ready. Vol. ILI. Reason in Religion. Vol. IV. Reason ia 
Leather Decoration from various sources. 7s. 6d. net. Art, shortly. 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. By E. Boyp-Smirn. 24 THE FIXED PERIOD. Five Addresses by WILLIAM Oster, 
t. 


E 
Coloured Pictures with accompanying letterpress. 6s. ne! M.D., Author of ** Science and Immortality,” &c. 


BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. Outdoor life CANADA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By A. G. 


in Kentucky. By Jonx Fox Jun. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth gilt Brap.ev, Author of ‘* The Fight with France for North America,” &c. New 
extra. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. Edition. With many Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 
FICTION. 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, Author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by Georce Waicut. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. eaeh volume. 
THE LABOURER’S COMEDY. By Mrs. SrerNey Rawson, | THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. By Berxarp SHaw, Author of 


Author of “ Tales of Rye Town" &c. * Man and Super Man,” &c. 

THE HEALERS. By MaarTeN MAarTENs, Author of PARADISE. By ALiceE Brown, Author of ‘ King’s End,” 
** Dorothea,” “‘ My Poor Relations,” &c. ** Meadowgrass,” &c. 

PETER AND ALEXIS. By Dmitri MERejKowsk1, Author of THE COLONEL’S DREAM. By Citarces W. Cuesnurr, 
‘The Death of the Gods,” *‘ The Forerunner,” &c. Author of ‘‘ The Conjure-Woman,” &c. (Sept. 18. 


> THE COMING OF THE TIDE. By Marcaget SHERWooD 
THE RECKONING. By Kosert W. Cuampers, Author of 
“Cardigan,” “ The Maid at fan” ie ° (Sept. 22. Author of “ Daphne,” &c. [Sept. 18. 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA, By Joun Fox, Author of 
THE QUEEN’S MAN. By Exeanor C. Price, Author of | “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” A New Edition, with Eight Llus- 
“ Angelot,” “ Off the High Road,” &c. (Ready. | trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYECROFT. MRS. C. S. PEEL’S COOK-BOOKS. 
By Georce Gissinc. A Pocket Edition. Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait of Small crown 8vo. rs. net each. 


A new series of handbooks dealing with the fine art of Cookery in a manner suitable 
to householas of modest means. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By Grorce Merepitn. Pocket N°: 11, Puddings and Sweets. IV. The Still A Pew Recipes, 
Edition. Uniform with the Novels. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. Others in preparation. 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
A new series of Volumes on the Great Religions of the World by Eminent Authorities. Foolscap 3vo. rs. net each. 
PANTHEISM: Its St and Significance. By S. ALLANsoN Picton, Author of ‘‘ The Religion of the Universe,” &c. 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Miss S. E. Harrison, Author of ‘‘ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion,” Kc. 2 
RELIGIONS OF ANCIENT CHINA. By H. A. Gites, M.A., Professor of Chinese at Cambridge University. 
ANIMISM, By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘* Pioneers of Evolution,” &c. In two vols. 
Others in preparation. 


the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Lists and Prospectuses supplied on application. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Liuitep, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


aco, EEOISTHEED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
rinted Proprietors Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinap easter Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
i. Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of on.— Saturday, 16 Septentder, 1905. = 
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